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“Out of monuments, names, wordes, proverbs, traditions, private recordes, and evidences, 
fragments of stories, passages of books, and the like, we doe save and recover somewhat 
from the deluge of time.”—-Lord Bacon, 


“Time doth consecrate ; 
And what is grey with age becomes religion,”—.“chi/ler. 


Zane 


S a Preface to the First Volume of Zhe Antiquary, I think that I 
IMAG cannot do better than reprint my original Prospectus. 
Ge) “Tt is with a firm belief in the above sentiments that The 
Shee} = Antiquary has been projected. In spite of the fact that this age 
lives so much in the present, worships progress so keenly, and looks forward to 
further progress so hopefully, there is in the breast of our ‘nation of shop- 
keepers’ a deep-seated reverence for antiquity, a veligto loci, which shows itself 
in the popular devotion to ancient art, whether in architecture, in painting, in 
design, or in furniture, and in the eager reception accorded to fresh discoveries 
of relics or works of antiquarian interest, and which finds its expression in the 
hearty and general welcome accorded year after year to our leading Archzo- 
logical Societies when they make their annual excursions and hold their ‘ Con- 
gresses’ in pleasant places. 

“It is hoped that a Magazine devoted to the work of cherishing and fostering 
the antiquarian spirit in the various paths of inquiry and research, will meet with 
the support which it aspires to merit. The Gentleman's Magazine has for 
some time ceased to fill the position which Sylvanus Urban once held as the 
organ of all students of antiquity ; and we desire reverently but hopefully to take 
up the work which he too hastily abandoned. 

“We shall not, however, allow ourselves to be so restricted in our choice of 
subjects as was our predecessor half a century ago. We have many other ques- 
tions to discuss which were unknown to our grandfathers, or at all events unap- 
preciated by them. The more intelligent study of History, the wide spread of : 
Art education, the increased interest felt in the study of local traditions and 
dialects, as shown in the establishment of societies for promoting it ; these and 
other causes have enlarged not only our sphere of knowledge but also our 


sympathies. 
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“Our pages will furnish original papers on such subjects as fall within the 
scope of our Magazine, as indicated generally in the following list; and our 
columns will also be freely open to correspondence on Old Abbeys, Alchemy 
and Witchcraft, Ancient Ballads and Dramas, Ancient Castles and Seats, Local 
Antiquities, Archeology, Architecture, Arms and Armour, Ancient and Modern 
Art, Articles of Vertu, Autographs, Bells, Books and Bookbinding, Biblio- 
graphy, Eccentric and Forgotten Biography, British and Anglo-Saxon Literature, 
The Calendar, Cathedrals, Ceramic Art, Church Furniture, Church Restoration, 
Curiosa, Dress and Vestments, Early Voyages and Discoveries, Early Printing 
and Block Books, Epitaphs and Inscriptions, Engravings, Excavations and 
Explorations at Home and Abroad ; Exhibitions of Paintings, Sculptures, &c. ; 
Family Pedigrees, Genealogy, Heraldry, Illuminated MSS., Inns and Hostelries, 
Letters and Extracts from Family Archives, Local Traditions and Folk Lore, 
Manorial Customs and Tenures, Meetings of Learned Societies, Monumental 
Brasses, Numismatics, Obituary Notices of Antiquaries, Old English Poets, 
Travellers, &c., Parish Registers, Picture and Art Sales, Provincial Dialects, 
Archeological and Historical Books, Seals, and English and Foreign 
Topography. 

“On all these subjects we shall endeavour as well to elicit the opinions of 
others as to teach and supply information ourselves ; and we trust that our pages 
will form a medium of intercommunion between persons of common tastes and 
pursuits wherever the English language is spoken. 

“With this object in view we invite correspondence from those who have a a 
right to speak on their special subjects because they have studied them deeply 
and lovingly; and we do not doubt that the result will be acceptable to a 
large and increasing number of readers. It is hoped that in this respect our 
efforts will be largely seconded by the secretaries and cotrespondents of local 
societies. 

“We shall provide a column for inquiries on all subjects of antiquarian 
interest, without in any way trenching on the domain of our pleasant and 
instructive contemporary, Notes and Queries, for whom we feel a love and 
veneration second only to that which we reserve for the laced coat and ruffles of 
Sylvanus Urban. In another column our Subscribers can make known their 
wants of scarce volumes, engravings, prints, &c. We shall also give prominence 
to all information relating to art sales, whether past or approaching, while 
books of an antiquarian and retrospective character will be duly noticed, or 


reviewed at length.” 


It is for my readers to decide how far the above professions and promises 
have been realized: my duty is to thank most sincerely those writers whose 
pens have enabled me in some measure, I hope, to keep faith with the public. 


E. WALFORD, M.A, 


HAMPSTEAD, N.W., Fune, 1880. 





PROLOGUE. 


COLE 


WE daps Vecap as flofver of orags, 
@. The pears as silent heaters flow ; 


All things that ave depart, alas! 
As leabes the Winnowing breeses strof ; 
Anvd still Mbhile vet, full-orbed and slow, 
Pewo suns the old Horizon climb, 
Old Time must reap, as others sow: — 
Gee are the qleaners after Time! 


GAe garner all the things that pass, 

Ge harbour all the Hinds map blow; 
As misers We up-store, amass 

All gifts the hurrping fFates besto ; 
@ld chronicles of feast and sholv, 

Qld watts of by-qon: rune and rhyme, 
Dd fests that made old banquets glow :— 
Cee are the qleaners after Dime! 


Gee Hoard old lore of lad and lass, 
Qld flowers that in old gardens qrofy, 
Qld records forit on tomb and brass, 
Qld spoils of arro-head and bol, 
lv torecks of old Morlds’ oberthrow, 
@ lv relics of Garth's primal slime, 
All drift that Manders to and fro:— 
GAe are the qleaners after Time! 


Envoy. 


Friends, that He know not and foe knofv! 
Ge prap pou bp this Christmas chime 
Welp us to sabe the things that go: 

We are the gleaners after Time. 





Instructed by the Antiquary times, 
He must, he is, he cannot but be wise. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
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The Value and Charm of 
Hntiquarian Study, 


a os 


enforced by the rewards of success, 

and the penalties of failure, seem to 

require that a new Magazine should 
justify its appearance on the ground that a 
place is waiting for it, in the shape of a want 
which it hopes to satisfy. 

It can scarcely be controverted that the 
study of antiquity has of late years acquired 
anew popularity,not only with the class whom 
it formerly delighted—a class of persons 
loving the past, because it affected to hate 
the present and despair of the future—but 
also with those who have a real belief in 
progress, but who know by bitter experience 
that all progress which is sound, healthy, and 
enduring, must be built upon the solid foun- 
dation of pre-existing fact or idea, and, if 
reaction would be avoided, must depend on 
the principle of evolution, rather than that of 
revolution. And if this study is thus able to 
commend itself to an entirely different class 
from the genial but purposeless dilettanti of 
whom Mr. Oldbuck, of Monkbarns, is the 
immortal representative, it is principally 
because it is now able, like its sister study, 
philology, to claim an honourable position 
among the exact inductive sciences, furnish- 
ing data subsidiary to the still grander task 
of the historian, who, with a new audacity, 
seeks to extend his province by dropping a 
sounding-line into the oceanic depths of the 
remote past, and dredging up the most rudi- 


mentary evidences of the life and labour of 
prehistoric man. Thus related to History 
as Paleontology, or the History of Fossils, 
is to Geology, Antiquarianism acquires a new 
and ever-increasing dignity and value, and 
becomes invested with a charm which was 
never consciously felt before, certainly never 
in the samedegree. The more we apply our 
diligence to keeping clean the lenses of the 
mental telescope which we apply to the past, 
by removing all prepossession and prejudices 
with which they are liable to be clouded 
through the associations of the present, the 
more clearly we come to see that the incidents 
of the history of man correspend to those of 
the material substance of the globe on which 
he walks, that the same chain of being extends 
from the beginning of things until now, with- 
out violent break or interruption, the rule 
appearing to be not destruction and recon- 
struction, but perpetual modification. We 
see that all that was resembles all that is, and 
can be referred to the same kind without 
being exactly the same, but that as time goes 
on many forms are born and perish; born as 
it were experimentally, as if to try the “’pren- 
tice hand” of Nature, and done to death by 
the implacable law of Natural Selection and 
the survival of not necessarily the best, but the 
fittest to live. Itis the delightful task of the 
antiquary not only to trace the chain of 
gradual modification by which things, insti- 
tutions, and ideas with which we are familiar, 
have come down to us from pre-historic and 
historic times, but to rescue from oblivion 
records of that which has perished, not 
because it was not good or beautiful, but 
because its lot fell among thorns, and from 
unfavourable conditions it lacked the strength 
to survive. And this Toe ANTIQUARY will do 
with the same reverent affection with which 
we store every record of the good, the talented, 
the brave and beautiful, among our human 
sisters and brothers, often, in many respects, 
the very éife of mankind, who have prema- 
turely perished by accident or disease. 
B2 
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We may take a homely illustration from the 
industries that minister to our most urgent 
necessities. The whole of ancient literature 
is replete with allusions to the arts of spin- 
ning and weaving, which once were as ex- 
clusively characteristic of our mothers as the 
art of fighting was of our fathers ; so that a 
person was said to have descended from a 
family by the “sword” or the “ spindle” side, 
and all unmarried women especially were 
“ spinsters,” a name which seems odd as 
applied to them now. When Achilles in his 
wrath declines to be pacified by the offer of 
a daughter of Agamemnon, even though she 
might vie with golden Aphrodité in beauty, 
and bright-eyed Athené in “works,” the 
“works” that he alludes to are these: for 
the Greek Athené, as the Egyptian “ Neith,” 
meant no more than the V/rgin Spinster, the 
goddess of dawn, spinning the fleecy clouds. 
In classical Mythology the three Fates are 
spinsters. So is Bertha in the Northern Edda. 
Our Bible too, and in fact all bibles, or ancient 
sacred books, teem with allusions to these 
picturesque industries, which furnish a great 
part of the imagery of all ancient poetry. 
But we might live all our lives in the popu- 
lous districts of England, and other European 
countries, without seeing any visible record 
of them. They have been absorbed in the 
complicated machinery of industrial centrali- 
sation. To get a notion of a spinning-wheel 
or an ancient loom, we must go into regions 
beyond railroads, still shrinking from the 
rude contact of steam and iron; to remote 
villages in the Black Forest, or Wales, or 
Scotland, where spindles may still be kept 
as heirlooms; or, if we would see them 
still at work, we must go far Eastward, into 
lands where ancient civilisation still sur- 
vives. And if it is true that some of the 
most beautiful products of industry are threat- 
ened with degradation and loss of indi- 


viduality of character, originality of design, 


and earnestness of purpose, by the substitu- 
ion of machinery for human hands ; if, for 


instance, genuine Turkey and Persian carpets 
are to become as rare as the treasured wines 
of Madeira, it may be the business of THE 
ANTIQUARY, even from motives of utility and 
looking to future gain, not only to observe 
these instruments and processes as a key to 
many of the difficulties of a splendid litera- 
ture, but to advocate their perpetuation and 
discreet revival. 

Nor is this all. We happen to live at a 
time when the watchfulness of the sensitive 
antiquary is particularly needed. Of half- 
informed and “slap-dash” antiquarianism 
there is enough and to spare, and before 
England sends indignant remonstrances to 
Venice about the threatened restoration of 
the facade of St. Mark’s, she may well begin 
by taking the beam out of her own eye, as a 
preparation for reading the Italians a lecture 
on “ sweetness and light.” 

Again, it should be remembered to the 
credit of the antiquary, that those engaged in 
unremunerative pursuits, such as archeology, 
must be and often are the very salt of the’ 
age, and if they are to be exterminated, our 
mechanical civilisation will only become a 
highly-organised barbarism. 

Nor must it be supposed that Antiquarian 
study is the especial province of old men, 
who have lost their interest in active life, and 
whom our “gilded youth” appear only too 
anxious (in railway slang) to shunt aside on 
every occasion. The Ancients were not old 
people. What charms us in them is what 
charms us in children, those flowers of the 
human world, as Richter calls them. The 
youngest of our boys about town is older in 
the dreary vapidity of his ideas than the oldest 
and wisest of the Ancients. They were all 
zest and life and activity and energy. Even 
their instruments of torture, their monstrous 
cruelties, their utterly unreasonable prejudices 
and bigotries, remind us of the exaggerated 
naughtiness of children. ‘There is a maiveté 
and an honesty ever in their worst wicked- 
ness which we may look for in vain’ now, in 
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this age of decent hypocrisies. When 
Homer's divine hero Achilles is deprived of 
his beautiful concubine, he acts like a spoiled 
child who has had a new toy snatched from 
him; he sheds floods of tears and tells his 
mother. When the Athenians argued with 
the Melians, they did not talk of “ scientific 
frontiers,” but told them plainly that their 
right consisted in their might. When Nero 
made a bonfire of Rome, if he did, he did 
it avowedly for the pleasure it gave him, and 
not for the sake of finding employment for 
the imperial masons in reconstructing it. If 
the Spanish inquisitors condescended to burn 
heretics for the good of their souls, they 
did it as much for the pleasure of the spec- 
tators ; and the Court of Spain thought an 
auto-da-fé as good as a bull-fight. All this 
is refreshingly childlike. Happily for the 
students of ancient lore, the good as well as 
the. evil is alike disinterested and sponta- 
neous. When it did not pay as it does now 
to seem good, virtue was more irresistibly 
attractive, as under the Roman empire. We 
find in ancient literature the germs of all our 
modern graces and moralities embodied in 
gem-like sentences, such as stand out in 
divinest beauty from the Biblical pages.' 

One word in conclusion. The study of 
Antiquity is especially valuable to the Artist, 
because “ Time, the beautifier of the Dead,” 
has the same effect as distance in refining 
and hallowing with a lovely haze all that 
_ is far removed from us. It does so in its 
operation on external nature. Nothing is 
more frightfully ugly when it occurs than a 
huge landslip, such as that of the Rossberg, 
near Lucerne, must have been when it buried 
the villages under it; and nothing becomes 
more lovely than the site of the same acci- 
dent when the seasons have manipulated it 
and covered it with verdure. Old buildings 
like “the Schools” at Oxford, built in false 
taste at first, become venerable and beautiful 
from the action of the suns and rains of cen- 
turies, Even Temple Bar had ceased to be 


ugly before it was removed. It seems almost 
as if surprise was antagonistic to the power 
of beauty, and that which is old will always 
exert apart from its merits a power of fasci- 
nation over refined minds. With the 
Romans “antiquus” was sometimes used as 
a synonym for “dear;”’ and the pregnant 
expression to “ antiquate a law,” was used 
when they wished to say that they rejected 
the new and preferred the old. If we prefer 
the old to the end, it is not from any wish to 
depreciate the new, but because, as it is con- 
sistent with highest wisdom to “ bring forth 
from our treasures things new and old,” the 
task is sufficient to us of bringing forth the 
old, while the new is very well able to take 
care of itself in the hands of the many 
illustrious pioneers of science, whose triumphs 
are written in the history of the busy time in 


which we live. 
G. C. SWAYNE. 


LEELA 


Snstructions from James 11, 


to the Earl of Typrconnell. 


Communicated by Lord TALBOT DE MALAHIDE, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 


PPro LEN JamesII. succeeded his brother, 
Pe\PVo! in February, 1685, one of his first 

acts was to dismiss the Duke of 
~ Ormonde from the Lord-Lieuten- 
ancy of Ireland, and to appoint as his suc- 
cessor his own brother-in-law, Henry Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, with Richard Talbot, Earl 
of Tyrconnell, as Commander of his forces. 
However, his measures not being acceptable 
to the King, Lord Clarendon resigned on 
the 8th January, 1686, and Tyrconnell was 
appointed Lord Deputy on the 1th February 
ensuing. At the same time the principal 
offices in Ireland were filled up in this wise— 


Lord Chancellor—Sir Alexander Fitton, Kt. 

Chief Fustice, K.B.—Sir William Davys, Kt. 

Chief Fustice, C.P.—John Keating, Esq. 

Chief Baron—Sir Stephen Rice, Kt. 

Attorney-General—Sir Richard Nagle, Kt. 

Lord High Treasurer—by patent for life, Richard, 
Earl of Cork. 
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Instructions for our Right 
trusty and right well-beloved 
Cousin and Counsellor, Rich- 
ard, Earl of Tyrconnell, 
appointed by us to be our 
Deputy of our Kingdom of 
Lreland. Given at our Court 
at Whitehall, the 10th day 
of Fanuary, 1683 in the second yeare of 
our Reigne. 

Having upon serious consultations for the 
Peace, prosperity, and good Government of 
Our Kingdom of Ireland, made choice of you 
for the effecting those ends, as a person of 
approved loyalty, wisdom, courage, modera 
tion and integrity, to be our Deputy to 
represent our Royal Person there, and having 
for the authorizing you therein, already caused 
Letters Patentto be passed unto you under Our 
Great Seale of England, we doubt not but you 
will pursue all prudent courses for the good 
Government and increase of the profits of the 
same, and for the better enabling you there- 
unto, we do hereby give full power and 
authority unto you, to keep the Peace, the 
Laws, and commendable Customs of our said 
Kingdom, to governe all our People there, to 
chastise and correct offenders, and to coun- 
tenance and encourage such as do well. And 
we do also think fit to prescribe unto you 
some things which will be necessary for you to 
observe in your Government, and therefore 
we do hereby direct and enjoyne you. 

1. That you forthwith, with whatconvenient 
speed may be, inform yourself particularly of 
the present state of that our Kingdom in all the 
parts thereof, and what is therein amisse, and 
by what meanes the same may be best pro- 
vided for, and thereof transmit unto us an 
account in writing, to the end we may receive 
a perfect knowledge of the same. 

2. And forasmuch as the first and princi- 
pall fundation of good successe on all Our 
Actions doth rest upon the true service of 
God, we do especially require it of you, that 
above all things you endeavour to settle 
matters in the Church, that Almighty God 
may be well served ; in order whereunto you 
are to take care, that the spiritual livings in 
our gift, as they shall become voyd, be 
supplyed with pious and orthodox persons, 
and who being of good repute, may reside 
upon their benefices: and you are also to 


Kingdom. 


persuade other patrons of livings to do the 
like, and to avoyde all manner of corruption 
in bestowing the same. 

3. Whereas we have formerly sent our Direc- 
tions to some of your Predecessors in that Gov- 
ernment, for the new valuing of Ecclesiastical 
Livings, &c.; in pursuance thereof you are 
to informe yourself what progresse hath 
been made therein, and if anything re- 
maines still to be done, you shall with all 
convenient speed observe and execute these 
our directions, as to such Ecclesiastical 
Livings and augmentations to Ecclesiastical 
Dignitys, whereof no value hath been duly 
taken. 

4. We do well know how much it con- 
cernes the happinesse of our subjects as well 
as the reputation of our Government, that there 
be an equall and impartiall administration of 
justice.in our ordinary Courts of Judicature 
of that our Kingdom, and therefore it must be 
your particular care, whom we have placed 
in Supreme Authority under us in that king- 
dom, to enquire diligently into the same, how 
the Judges and Ministers in their severall 
Courts of Judicature do behave themselves in 
the discharge of their respective trusts, to the 
end that such as are found to deserve ill, may 
be removed, and their places filled with per- 
sons of better merit. 

5. Whereas of late there hath been a dis- 
continuance of the Court of Castle Chamber* 
you shall take the matter into your serious 
consideration, and see that the said Court 
be againe restored and made use of, according 
to law. 

6. You are from time to time to assist, 
countenance, and support the Commissioners 
who manage Our Revenue in that Our King- 
dom, and the officers employed by them, upon 
all occasions, as justice and our Service shall 
require ; and you shall also take care, that 
all our Judges, Officers, and Ministers, more 
especially the Barons of our Court of 
Exchequer, do give them all fitting despatch 
and countenance: you shall likewise fre- 


* This Court was established by Queen Eliza- 
beth and continued by James I. The Viceroy, with 
some of the chief judges and officers of state were 
constituted commissioners and justices for hearing and 
determining causes, as in the Star Chamber in 
England. The latter was abolished in 1641. But 
all matters relating to the Court of Castle Chamber 
in Ireland are very obscure. 
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quently call upon them to give an account of 
proceedings in the management of the com- 
mission and execution of the Trust we have 
committed to them, of which you are from 
time to time to transmit an account to us. 

7. In the survey of escheated or conceded 
Lands you shall take care that a better valua- 
tion be made for us than heretofore has been 
accustomed, and that Our Surveyor certify no 
value or any particular before a view and 
inquisition first made and taken of the Land 
either by himselfe or his sufficient deputy 
authorized. 

8. Our Pleasure is that no Fee farme or 
Lease of any of dur Lands not in charge be 
granted under our Great Seale, nor any 
Custodium under the Seale of our Exchequer, 
before an office be found, or Recognizance 
entred, and indifferent Valuation be made of 
the Lands, and the same put in charge with 
the Auditor, and that every man to whom such 
grant is to be made, shall before his Patent 
passe any of our Seales put in good security 
before the Barons of the Exchequer, to 
answer the Rents and performe such con- 
ditions and covenants as shall be reserved in 
Our said Grant. 

g. Our intention and pleasure being that 
no additional charge be made to the Establish- 

‘ment for that Our Kingdom, but that the 
surplusage of Our Revenue be laid upon Our 
Exchequer there to be disposed of as we shall 
from time to time direct. You are to take 
care thereof accordingly, and also that out of 
the surplusage, as much be in the first place 
laid by as shall suffice for three months’ pay 
of Our Army, to be made use of upon any 
emergency or extraordinary occasion. 

10. Whensoever there shall be any letter 
from us for disposing of any money to pub- 
lick uses, and there shall be other Letters at 
the same time for the payment of any money 
to any particular persons, in all such cases 
you shall preferre the publick Letters before 
the private. 

11. In case it should happen at any time 
that Our Revenue should not hold out to pay 
the whole Establishment, you should take 
care that the same be not applyed to the pay- 
ment of any Pensions untill the rest of the 
Civill and Military Lists be first paid, and if 
afterwards the same will not hold out to the 
payment of all the Pensions, you shall cause 


a proportional abatement to be made out of 
each of them. 

12. You shall give no orders upon any 
letters, which shall come from us, for grant- 
ing of any money or lands, or releasing or 
abating any rents, or other summes of money 
due to Us in our said Kingdom, unlesse a © 
petition have been first presented to Us, 
which Petition is to be either recommended 
by you, or the same is to be transmitted to 
you by one. of Our Principal Secretarys 
of State, and your sense and opinion is to be 
had thereupon afterwards ; such Petition shall 
be referred to our High Treasurer of Eng- 
land,* who is to be made acquainted with 
what you shall write, either in recommending 
such Petition, or upon the transmission of any 
such to you, and Our said High Treasurer’s 
report is to be had thereupon before any 
Letter or Order be signed. 

13. You shall as soon as conveniently may 
be after your Arrivall order an exact Muster to 
be taken of all our Forces there, that so it 
may appeare, if each Regiment, Company, or 
Troop be effectually of the number it ought to 
be, and what We allow for upon the pay rolls, 
taking care it be done at different times, and 
at such and so many convenient places of 
rendez-vous as may not in any wise endanger 
the safety of the Garrisons, during the time 
the soldiers shall be so drawne out. And you 
shall then and there cause the following oath 
and no other to be administered to all Officers 
and Soldiers of the Army, and to all Governors 
of Townes, Fortes and Castles, and such of 
them as shall refuse the said oath you are to 
cashire and dismisse the service :— 

The oath of fidelity to be taken by every 
Officer and Soldier, and by all Governors of 
Forts, Townes and Castles— 

“T, A. B. do sweare to be true and faithfull 
to my Soveraigne Lord King James, and to 
his heirs and lawfull successors, and to be 
obedient in all things to His Generall, Lieu- 
tenant Generall, or Commander in Chief of 
his Forces for the time being and will behave 
myselfe obediently towards my Superior 
Officers in all they shall command me for His 
Majy’s. Service. And I do further sweare 
that I will be a true and obedient servant and 
Soldier, every way performing my best en- 
deavours for his Majy’s. Service, obeying 

* Hyde, Earl of Rochester. 
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all orders and submitting to all such Rules 
and Articles of Warr as are or shall be esta- 
blished by his Majy. AndI do likewise 
sweare that I believe that it is not lawfull 
upon any pretence whatsoever to take arms 
against the King, and that I abhor that 
traitorous position of taking armes by his 
Authority against his person, or against those 
that are commissioned by him.—So help me 
God.” 

14. And for the preventing the Abuses we 
have reason to believe are frequent as to false 
musters, Our pleasure is, that as soon as con- 
veniently may be you cause the Troops and 
Companys of Our Army there to remove out of 
their present Quarters and Garrisons into new 
ones, and so from time to time continue fre- 
quently to change their Stations and even 
Provinces, as you shall see cause, for the 
better preventing that great abuse of Officers 
in mustering Servants, Tenants, Townesmen, 
and other uncertain persons, merely to com- 
plete the number of their Regiments, Com- 
_ panys and Troops, renewing in that particular 
the printed Instructions and Rules heretofore 
issued in the time of the Duke of Ormond’s 
Government over that kingdom, to the Muster 
Master and his Commissarys, with such further 
additions and alterations as you shall think 


necessary. 
(Zo be continued.) 


ba (NGS) a 


David Mallet and the Ballad 
of William and Margaret. 


a 

aT is now more than 150 years since 
David Mallet claimed the author- 

ship of this excellent and famous 

old ballad. Mallet had not left 

the University of Edinburgh when he gave 
his copy to Allan Ramsay to print as “ An 
Old Ballad,” with his own initials at the end. 
His name was then Malloch, which he 
changed into Mallet when he came after- 
wards to England. The extent of Malloch’s 
workmanship upon the old ballad consisted 
in having changed the first two lines, in 
transposing a stanza, and making a few 
verbal alterations which are either immaterial 
or modern and deteriorating. Within the 


last seven years two copies of an earlier 
broadside edition than any now known have 
been brought to light, and one of these hay- 
ing been purchased for the British Museum 
will be standing evidence against Mallet’s 
claim to the authorship. The second was 
bought by Mr. J. Harvey, at the sale of Sir 
Alexander Spearman’s library, by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson, on the 9th of January, 
1878. It was lot 314, and is thus described 
in the auctioneers’ catalogue: “William and 
Margaret, an old Ballad of seventeen verses, 
set to music. Black letter, with the half- 
penny postage stamp, circa 1680.” It was 
not correctly described’ as’ a “ postage” 
stamp—postage was at that date in private 
hands—but it is an Inland Revenue Stamp 
of 1711, bearing the motto of Queen Anne, 
as well as of other regnant queens from 
Elizabeth, ‘Semper cadem.” While the 
glorious wars of the Duke of Marlborough 
were loading the people with fresh taxes 
every year, one of these was laid “upon all 
books and papers commonly called pam- 
phlets, and for and upon all newspapers” 
[here the words “or papers” are interlined 
on the roll] “containing publick news, in- 
telligence or occurrences, which shall 

&c. For every such pamphlet or paper con- 
taining in halfe a sheet, a sheet, or any lesser 
pieces of paper soe printed, the sume of one 
halfe penny sterling.” The Act is roth Anne, 
c. 18, sec. cxiii. 1711, A.D. I quote from 
**Statutes at Large,” because in that usually 
good authority, Haydn’s “Dictionary of 
Dates,” 11th edit., under ‘“ Newspapers,” I 
find “ first-stamped in 1713,” instead of in 
1711. It was only on the first passing of 
the Act that ballads were taxed under the 
interlined words. It had not been designed, 
and the claim was so speedily withdrawn that 
it is quite a rarity to finda stamp upon a 
ballad. In any case, a stamp of Queen 
Anne’s reign would suffice to disprove Mal- 
loch’s claim. It will be remembered that 
the ballad is quoted by Old Merrythought in 
Fletcher’s play, Zhe Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, the date of which is 1611, and this 
reprint of 1711 is entitled, “ William and 
Margaret, an Old Ballad.” Malloch copied 
the title ‘Old Ballad,” although he contra- 
dicted it by adding his own initials at the end 
of his version. The old ballad commences ; 
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When all was wrapt in dark midnight, 
And all were fast asleep, 
In glided Margaret’s grimly ghost, 
And stood at William’s feet. 
Malloch retained the third and fourth lines, 
changing the first and second to: 
Twas at the fearful midnight hour, 
When all were fast asleep. 
This is as in Allan Ramsay’s Zea-Zable Mis- 
cellany, vol. ii. 1724; but in his Poems, 8vo, 
1743, and 1t2mo, 1759, Mallet changed 
them to: 
’Twas in the silent solemn hour, 
When night and morning meet. 
This is very unlike the style of an old ballad. 
Instead of the conciseness and simplicity of 
diction by which they are characterised, 
Mallet takes half a line to express the word 
“midnight” of the original, changing it into 
“ When night and morning meet.” Again, 
instead of : 
This is the mirk and fearful hour, 
When injured ghosts complain, 
Mallet has: 
This is the dumd and dreary hour, &c. 


Also, instead of : 


Now birds did sing, and morning smile, ° 
And shew her glistering head, 


Mallet has in his Poems the hackneyed 
simile : 
The lark sung loud ; the morning smil’d 
With beams of rosy red. 


Mallet’s version was first printed in Edinburgh, 
in 1724, the very year in which the first volume 


of Zhe Hive was printed in London. In the 
first, second, and third editions of Zhe Hive 
this ballad was printed from the old copy, 
but in the fourth edition, 1732, the changes 
introduced by David Mallet were adopted. 
The ballad had then reacquired an extensive 
popularity, owing to the discussions upon 
Mallett’s claim. Aaron Hill picked up a 12mo 
edition on Primrose Hill, of which he gave 
account in Zhe Plain Dealer, of 24th July, 
1724. That was a fragment of an old Garland. 
Again, the true copy was printed in 1725, in 
the 3rd volume of ‘Old Ballads,” 12mo, 
which, on the authority of Dr. Farmer, were 
edited by Ambrose Philips. 

Mallet could not decipher the tune of the 
Ballad, although printed on the old copy, be- 


cause he knew nothing of music. It required 
some knowledge of old musical notation to 
do that, because it is printed with the C cief 
upon the first line, now called the soprano clef. 
Therefore the original tune is unknown in 
Scotland to this day. 

It is not probable that Mallet knew, at the 
time, that a fragment of the ballad was sung 
by old Merrythought in Fletcher’s play of Zhe 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, in 1611 ; be- 
cause, in changing the first two lines, he 
sacrificed the quotation by which the true 
copies are identified with it. 

If any reader at the British Museum would 
like to see the broadside copy of 1711, he 
should write on a ticket|1876, f.|Old Ballads| 
folio|Lond.|v.y.| It is at page 107 of that 
volume. Members of the Ballad Society 
will find an exact reprint (with the tune) in 
Appendix to vol. iii. of the reprint of the Rox- 
burghe Ballads, just issued. 

Wn. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 


‘bistorical Memories of 
Tewkesbury Abbey. 


By the Rev. H. Hayman, D.D. 
faye tiE successive changes for the last 
em| thousand years, which stand con- 
summated and crowned in the 
~ England of to-day, are closely re- 
flected in the successive forms ;of English 
architecture. The greater epochs in both are 
marked off in closely corresponding chrono- 
logical sections. ‘Thus, our purely Teutonic 
dynasty, our Norman, earlier and later Plan- 
tagenet and Tudor lines, find their counter- 
parts in the Saxon, Norman, Early English, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular styles. The 
convulsions of the Reformation and of the 
great Cromwellian Civil War, and the Revolu- 
tion of 1689, with the struggle of the Stuart 
and Hanoverian Houses, have their chaotic 
antitypes in the Puritan era of destructiveness, 
the crowding of classic details into Gothic 
forms, the pompous debasements and exotic 
conventionalisms which run parallel to them. 
Let no one therefore be surprised that a single 
noble building should be extant still, which 
carries on its time-worn features the score of 
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the larger portion of this millennial calendar, 
and whose venerable scars are the attesting 
“indenture” of time. Such a building is 
Tewkesbury Abbey Church. Its chronicle 
will be found to include a sficilegium of 
memories culled from the most august, pathetic 
and venerable episodes of our national annals. 

The late Dean of a well-known Cathedral 
in the Midiands, when urged by some zealot 
of ancient monuments to spare the ‘‘ Guesten 
House” of the defunct Abbey, incorporated 
into his fabric, as an unique specimen, the last 
of many which had made monastic hospita- 
lity memorable, is said to have replied that, 
if that were so, all known precedents must be 
in favour of its being demolished, and to have 
ordered demolition accordingly. 

This “ extreme wing” of abolitionists whom 
the dignitary in question represented have, 
however, had their day, and their influence 
has waned. But there has arisen another and 
opposite class of distempered enthusiasts, 
whose only word of advice to persons about 
to restore ancient monuments is “don’t.” 
Between the utilitarian destructiveness of one 
persuasion and the: morbid crotchetiness of 
the other, the custodians of such monuments 
have often a difficult task, independently of 
the financial embarrassment which threatens 
to stunt and starve the work. They have at 
once to raise the funds and to propitiate 
the critics. But more especially is the task of 
“restoration” or conservation difficult in the 
case of anoble church. It is here no dis- 
mantled vauit, rich with the ashes of a now 
purely historic greatness, and demanding 
merely the decent reverence of memory, with 
which we have to deal; but the emblem of a 
truth which has enshrined itself in the heart 
of a nation, and which imparts to human 
history its ennobling grandeur and its deepest 
pathos. ‘The interests of living worshippers 
and prospectively of future ones demand 
primary consideration. We are not merely 
polishing a skull; we are restoring the vital 
efficiency of a living organism. 

We shall endeavour to show, then, that this 
Church, down to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, touches national history at all its greatest 
epochs. It is the /ocus of the point of interest 
all along. Itis in one respect at least unique 
—viz., in being, to a degree which 


probably no church, save Westminster Abbey 
and Canterbury Cathedral can parallel, a re- 
presentative structure. It represents all the 
greatest influences in our social development, 
it directly embodies in its memories both the 
Crown, at the time when the Crown was a 
primum mobile in politics, and all the estates 
of the realm. It shows the Church as the 
keystone in which the various thrusts of those 
contending masses met and balanced each 
other. It exhibits in the Church patron the . 
official link between things spiritual and tem- 
poral. Its great lay potentates, Saxon or 
Norman, either deduce their lineage from 
royal blood, or at once mix their own with 
it,* and renew again and again their touch of 
royalty by fresh intermarriages, until the 
pedigree is absorbed into that of the reigning 
or rival sovereign. The House, after blazon- 
ing a leading name, often ¢he leading name of 
each successive period, after scoring repeated 
Plantagenet affinities, its blood travelling 
often through the female channel, at length 
shares the internecine havoc of the York and 
Lancaster factions, and its last scions which 
survived that havoc, are cut off on the scaf- 
fold for the crime of being too near the 
throne. But the almost princely rank of 
these founders, patrons, and benefactors is 
their least claim to .historical remembrance. 
They are always to be found grouped in the 
very focus where the light of history falls 
strongest—men, as we shall show, of the 
foremost mark for high trust and sage coun- 
sel, for foreign strife or civil broil. 

The spiritual chiefs of the house were 
mitred abbots, assisting by virtue of their call 
to parliament the course of early legislation. 

* The lord of the manor and patron of the church 
in 980 was a descendant of King Edward the Elder. 
In the reign of Edward the Confessor, Brictric, 
his dson, held it, and was sent by that king on 
affairs of State to Earl Baldwin, of Flanders, with 
consequences which we shall further have to trace. 
The heiress of Fitz-Hamon, the Norman refounder, 
himself ‘nephew by marriage of the Conqueror, 
matried a son of King Henry I. Prince (afterwards 
King) John chose his first wife from this house. The 
widowed countess of the sixth Earl of Gloucester 
married Henry III.’s brother. The eighth in succes- 
sion, known as the * Red Earl,” married Edward I.’s 
daughter ; the thirteenth, a granddaughter of Edward 
III. ; and their son, thus great-grandson of that king,. 
married his second cousin, the same sovercign’s 


great-granddaughter, 
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As the heads of a great religious community 
their record is blameless, 
of nepotism, no stain of simony, no vestige 
of scandal in the patrons or the beneficed, 
throughout all those centuries. The king’s 
commissioners at the dissolution had abso- 
lutely nothing to allege against them, the in- 
quisition which they held resembled a 
“maiden assize,” and upon a head and body 
of more unsullied character the hand of 
spoliation never fell. 
_ But their stainless spiritual character 
would have been as powerless to save the 
Abbey Church as the lofty pedigree and 
whilom territorial influence of its lay 
patrons, or as its connection with the Crown 
itself. “ It was, however, throughout the whole 
of its history the church also of the Com- 
mons, to wit, of the municipality and bur- 
gesses of Tewkesbury town. Far in the 
past, before its refoundation in the eleventh 
century, of which we shall soon speak, paro- 
chial worship was enshrined there, side by 
side with the monastic. Its services were at 
once “secular” and “regular” from time 
immemorial. This parochial constitution 
survived the great successive shocks of change 
which altered or cancelled everything else. 
The change from Saxon to Norman, the 
exterminating havoc of civil war, the con- 
centration of power in the Tudor crown, the 
Dissolution itself, and the Reformation which 
followed, all left this as they found it, or left 
it stronger still. To this constitution alone 
the noble church was indebted for its pre- 
servation, which its hapless connection with 
royalty, with barons and mitred abbots, 
would only have marked for more certain 
destruction. The king could grasp all else 
from pinnacle to basement, but the nave was 
the parishioners’, and that he could not touch. 
This sturdy nucleus of popular right formed 
the rallying point for the rescue of all that 
now survives. The parishioners ransomed 
the rest of the fabric for the price of the bells 
and the lead, which, being all that was trans- 
portable, was all that the king cared for. 
And the result is a church surviving entire, 
and, save for the loss of its Lady Chapel,* 
substantially as its vanished patrons and 


* This part of the fabric is supposed by Mr. Blunt to 
have been ‘* pulled down shortly before the Dissolu- 


There is no trace- 


banished brethren left it. Therefore if this” 
church is a monument of baronial and abbatial 
power long departed, it is yet more so of the 
strength of the popular principle, and of the 
vitality of the parochial system which survives. 

The original religious house of Theoks- 
buria—a name derived from that of Theoc, 
an early British missionary to the Pagan 
English—recedes into the historic twilight of 
the early eighth century. We will not pause 
to discuss the weight which may be due to the 
delightfully symmetrical and _ alliterative 
names of “Oddo and Doddo, two noble 
dukes, members of an iilustrious family, and 
eminent in themselves for their great virtue,” 
who “flourished” in that early period, and 
whose generosity is credited in the Tewkes- 
bury Chronicle as the source of the monas- 
tery’s foundation. We might pair them off 
with the famous “Créphi and M6phi,” to 
which the Father of History assigns the 
sources of the Nile. The date above given, 
however, may be regarded as probable, 
although not actually proved ; since the last 
quarter of the seventh and the first: quarter of 
the eighth centuries seem to cover the foun- 
dations of a group of territorially adjacent 
houses, ranging from the basin of the mid- 
land Avon to that of its south-western name- 
sake—in short, from Evcsham to Bath. 
Taking this as our ‘basis we will make the 
antiquarian zealot a present of the par 
nobile fratrum, “Oddo and Doddo.” By 
whomsoever founded, the house soon at- 
tained lofty notice and the patronage of 
royal dust, since we read in the Anglo-Saxon 
chronicle that Berthric, king of Wessex, was, 
in the year 800, buried there by Hugh, a 
great Earl of the Mercians, in the chapel of 
S. Faith, in his priory of Tewkesbury.* 

The house suffered cruelly in the Danish 
wars. Indeed, the immediate neighbourhood 
was the theatre of the decisive struggle under 
the hero-king Alfred, whose “crowning 
mercy” of Boddington Field was gained 


tion, for the purpose of erecting a more splendid one 
in its place,” which ‘‘ latter was never completed.”— 
Blunt’s ‘‘ Tewkesbury Abbey,” p. 107. 

* William of Malmesbury states that the same king 
was ‘* buried at Wareham, in a chapel where other 
kings of Wessex lay.” It seems not unlikely that his 
remains were transferred from the one to the other 
sanctuary. 
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over the Danes within five miles of its walls. 
The depression caused by the repeated havoc 
of these ravages, in which one side at least 
fought as if the object of war was to leave 
nothing for peace to enjoy, so reduced the 
house that it became a mere dependency of 
Cranbourne Abbey, another Benedictine 
institution, in Dorsetshire, and so remained 
down to and later than the time when 
Domesday Book was compiled. A Norman 
churchman, Gerald of Brienne, had then 
become the superior of Cranbourne, and in 
the days of William Rufus, was planning the 
refoundation of the Tewkesbury House, when 
a change took place which renewed its exist- 
ence, transformed its history, and impressed 
upon it a character which, for four centuries 
onwards, it continued to bear—in fact, till the 
very eve of the Dissolution. 

Tewkesbury had been a monastic church, 
as we have supposed probable, from the eighth 
century period, and a parish church, perhaps, 
almost as early. But from the Norman 
period onwards it acquires a distinctive 
greatness as pre-eminently the church of the 
barons. ‘The great territorial potentates who 
made so much of. our history, down to the 
termination—almost, indeed, extermination 
—of their influence by the settlement of the 
Tudor dynasty on the throne, had always a 
representative man in the Lord of Tewkes- 
bury. 

Tap the stream of our annals where you 
will during those four centuries, and at every 
greater epoch you find a Lord of Tewkes- 
bury, under some loftier title of honour, 
prominent in the crisis. Thus, the second 
founder, Fitz-Hamon, nephew by marriage of 
the Conqueror, was of the dragon’s seed of 
the conquest and represents its ideas. He 
started, indeed, as “ conqueror’ on his own 
account in South Wales, and succeeded in 
annexing a large part of Glamorganshire. 
The greatest civil war in the Norman period 
was that which closed it and landed the heir 
of Plantagenet on the steps of the throne. 
The greatest name of a subject in this 
struggle is that of Robert, Earl of Gloucester 
and Lord of Tewkesbury, the political cham- 
pion and military commander on behalf of 
Matilda, his half-sister, and deemed of rank 
and weight sufficient to be proposed as an 
exchange, when both were captives, for King 


Stephen himself. The great constitutional 
struggle of which Magna Charta is an early 
landmark brings repeatedly the Lords of 
Tewkesbury to the front, now on the barons’ 
side, now on the king’s ; and the premier sig- 
natory of Magna Charta itself isthe famous Gil- 
bert, Earl de Clare, whose family name is the 
next shown on the line of that lordship, the last 
heiress of Earl Robert marrying his son. 
The greatest battle on British soil in those 
centuries, next after Hastings itself, is 
Bannockburn, and at Bannockburn the fatal 
charge of English cavalry into the staked 
pits prepared by the strategy of the Bruce, 
which was the turning-point of the fortunes 
of the day, was led by the last de Clare, who 
lost his life on the field. Young as he was, 
for he died at the age of twenty-three, he had 
already been twice regent of England during 
the king’s absence, the first time before he 
was of age. This would seem to indicate 
early signs of considerable capacity. The 
next great political contest is marked by the 
name of Simon de Montfort, and foremost 
after that great formulator of the English 
Constitution stands Richard de Clare, seventh 
Earl of Gloucester, whose son again, Gilbert, 
known as the “ Red Earl,” occupies an historic 
niche, hardly second to his father as regards 
the influence which he wielded. The heiress 
of the great house of de Clare, which lost its 
last male scion at Bannockburn, wedded a 
de Spenser. Two of that name, the favourites 
and ministers of Edward II. paid forfeit with 
their lives, whilst a third suffered the same 
penalty for his atiachment to Richard II. 
The most dazzling warlike achievements of 
the century were Crecy and Poictiers. There 
the standard-bearer of Edward III. was Sir 
Guy de Brien, Lord Welwyn, whom that 
sovereign for his valour in the field created a 
banneret. He was the second husband of 
the widow of the fifth Baron de Spenser, 
shared with her the then restoration of the 
choir of Tewkesbury Church, commanded 
Edward’s channel fleet, was his ambassador to 
the Pope, was one of the senior knights of the 
garter, and reposesunder a magnificent monu- 
ment with an effigy in complete armour in the 
ambulatory of the choir which he helped to 
rebuild: The last heiress of the de Spensers 
married in succession two cousins, each 
named Richard Beauchamp, the first of whom 
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won the earldom of Worcester through his 
valour in Henry V.’s French wars, while the 


second was made guardian by the same ~ 


monarch of his infant heir, and subsequéntly 
Regent of France. Her only issue were by 
the second marriage, a son and a daughter. 
The son married the sister of Warwick the 
“king-maker,” while the daughter married 
the king-maker himself. Of this “crossed” 
match the only children who lived to maturity 
were the king-maker’s two daughters, one of 
whom wedded the hapless Dukeof Clarence, of 
“Malmesey-butt” memory, the other is Shaks- 
peare’s “Lady Anne,” the ill-starred bride, 
first of the young Edward who perished at 
Tewkesbury, and next of his popularly ac- 
credited murderer, Richard III., who in the 
play that bears his name (act i. sc. 1) is 
made to say— 

For then I'll marry Warwick’s youngest daughter : 
What though I killed her husband and her father ? 
Her ghost appears to curse him on the eve of 

Bosworth fight (act v. sc. 3)— 
Richard, thy wife, that wretched Anne thy wife, 

That never slept a quiet hour with thee, 

Now fills thy sleep with perturbations : 

To-morrow, in the battle, think on me, 

And fall thy edgeless sword : despair and die ! 

To trace the pedigree one step farther to the 
point where its tragedy culminates, although 
the Lordship of ‘Tewkesbury henceforward 
merges in the crown—the only issue of the 
king-maker’s daughters that were not nipped 
in the bud were two children of the Duke 
and Duchess of Clarence, the sad, young 
Earl of Warwick, who pined his life away in 
the Tower, and laid it down at last on the 
block on Tower Hill, and Margaret, Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury, who, a grey-headed 
woman, was.one of the last victims of the 
judicial murders of Henry VIII. 

All these, down to the Duke of Clarence 
included, as Lords of Tewkesbury, and repre- 
sentatives of the line of Fitz-Hamon, the 
refounder of the Abbey, were patrons of 
that great house. Many of them were 
lavishly munificent towards it, often residing 
in the town, or an adjacent castle, and keep- 
ing sumptuous state there at Christmas, or 
other great church festivals. The founder, 
Fitz-Hamon, was there entombed, and from 
the first Tewkeskury de Clare down to the 
Duke and Duchess of Clarence inclusively, 





all except the second Richard Beauchamp 
and the king-maker, wheresoever and how- 
soever they died, in the Scotch or French 
wars, or peacefully in their beds, or amid 
the execrations of a mob, or, as in Clarence’s 
case, by the suborned assassin, had their 
remains brought back to the Abbey, and 
mingled their dust within its walls, 
( Zo be continued.) 


<n 


Solkelore and the Folkelore 
. Society, 


——— - 
JOW that the establishment of a 
1 Society specially devoted to the 
study of Folk-lore has become a 
Sait accompli, it is not an inoppor- 
tune moment, in the first number of a 
journal devoted to the past, to say something 
about Folk-lore, and something about the 
Society. For, although Folk-lore, in some 
shape or other, and under different titles, has 
been noticed by some few antiquarian scholars 
of bygone times, it is only of late years that 
it has risen to the dignity of a separate 
department of study, with a title specially its 
own, Now, too, we find that it forms part of 
the materials of the anthropologist, of the 
student of comparative mythology and of 
primitive history in general. Accordingly it 
is only one sign of this new scope which Folk- 
lore has taken to find among its votaries such 
scholars as Dr. Edward B. Tylor, Sir John 
Lubbock, Professor Max Miiller, and others. 

But still Folk-lore is not a popular study— 
not a well-known and well-recognised branch 
of scientific knowledge. It has to deal with 
relics of the past that are somewhat unmean- 
ing to the realism of the present age: and the 
question that seems to. present itself to the 
popular mind is, what have grown-up men 
and ripe scholars to do with all this—how can 
achild’s nursery-song be of any value beyond 
the nursery ? 

In Folk-lore, however, we have a most 
valuable relic of olden times—a link with the 
past and all that the past has to teach us— 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. This is 





now fully recognised by those who have 
studied the subject, We owe its title, if not 
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its introduction, to the deep insight of a 
now veteran antiquary—Mr. Thoms. Sir 
Francis Palgrave, it is true, had, previously to 
Mr. Thoms, discovered the archeology hid 
in our popular superstitions and customs, and 
his article in the Quarterly Review remains a 
sort of general text to this day. Sir Walter 
Scott, too, had dipped very deeply into all 
these things—using them, as we all know, to 
the best advantage in his incomparable novels, 
and bringing them into historical prominence 
in his “Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft” 
and in the introduction to his Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border. These labours, however, and 
this new appreciation of old things, were only 
indications of the new interest just awakening. 
There was wanting a focus—a rallying point 
round which otherscholars, otherstudents,other 
researchers, might gather together, before the 
historical and scientific aspect of popular 
customs and superstitions could be brought 
out. This rallying point seems to me to have 
been supplied by the introduction of the 
generic title, Folk-lore, and by the accompany- 
ing definition of it in the letter, which Mr. 
Thoms wrote to the Atheneum of 22nd 
August, 1846. Soon a band of correspondents 
sent up their contributions to the pages of this 
wide-reaching journal—then followed the re- 
editing of such works as Brand’s “ Popular 
Antiquities,” and finally came the publication 
of books specially devoted to Folk-lore. 

And thus the work of collection began and 
is still going on, and should continue until 
every scrap of Folk-lore is recorded in print. 
In the meantime a further stage has been 
reached in the study of Folk-lore, and it is 
placed on the platform of the sciences.. The 
anthropologist sees in it a very great contribu- 
tion to his materials—Dr. Tylor, in his Address 
to the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association, quotes a paper of Mr. Lang in the 
first publication of the Folk-lore Society, in 
illustration of his subject—the comparative 
mythologist sees in it some new phases of 
early mythology. The student of comparative 
jurisprudence and of primitive politics sees in 
it many links which are altogether missing in 
the pages of our literary histories. For the 
study of Folk-lore now, therefore, there is not 
much fear: if it is not yet quite a popular 
study, it. is recognised as a scientific study, 
and will soon reach the popular reader. 


I now want to say a word about the Society 
and its work. - It is too early yet for it to be 
interesting enough, or indeed proper, to 
detail how it first took root froma suggestion 
in the pages of Votes and Queries ; how it 
subsided for a time_under the pressure of 
many suggestions as to its proper extent and 
functions, and how it was finally brought to 
life by the vigour and influence of its old 
devotee, Mr. “Thoms. Some day, perhaps, 
it may be of literary interest to tell the story 
of the formation of the Society—how the first 
meeting held in the house of a certain well- 
known scholar and antiquary; how it was 
attended by two other men both well-known 
and well-loved in the literary world ; and how 
from this small beginning a goodly structure 
has been raised. But at present it is more 
to the purpose to tell what we have done and 
what we want to do. 

In the first prospectus issued by the Council 
the following divisions were made in the 
scope of the Society’s labours :— 

1. The reprinting of scarce books or 
articles on English Folk-lore, and the collec- 
tion and printing of scattered materials now 
existing in English olden-time literature. 

2. The publication of original communica- 
tions on Folk-lore. 

3. The printing of accounts of Folk-lore of 
the colonies and of foreign countries. 

4. The collection and printing of the Folk- 
lore of savage tribes. 

This seems, indeed, to embrace all the 
branches of our work. I am perfectly aware 
that some of our members and some literary 
reviews think that the work of collecting 
English Folk-lore, and of reprinting old works 
on English Folk-lore is not altogether needed. 
They urge that we should apply ourselves 
exclusively to the philosophy of Folk-lore and 
let the work of collecting take care of itself. 
But though it cannot but be of the utmost 
importance to study Folk-lore fromits scientific 
aspect, surelyit is also the work of the Society 
to collect under its own wing, to place upon 
its own bookshelves, all that can be got 
together of English Folk-lore. We are not 
in full possession yet of a comprehensive and 
yet accessible library of Folk-lore books. 
And until this is obtained the work of 
arranging and cataloguing materials and com- 
paring results of different countries and 
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people cannot be thoroughly accomplished. 
Once more also, there are always two kinds 
of workers, as'there are two kinds of students, 
in every body of men associated together for 
a special purpose ; there are the collectors of 
facts, without whom not a single theory can 
be of any value, and there are those who use 
these facts to advance human knowledge into 
another phase. But these are not antago- 
nistic ; they are reciprocal workers. 

The Society seems to me to have met the 
requirements of both these classes of their 
members. The miscellany, or olk-lore 
Record, as it is called, contains papers written 
by such men as Mr. Ralston, Mr. Lang, and 
Mr. Coote, going into the philosophy of the 
subject, and presently we shall have many 
more such as these. ‘Then we have restored 
to the public and to our members an old 
favourite of nearly fourteen years’ standing— 
Henderson’s ‘“ Folk-lore of the Northern 
Counties”—a work of collection, not of com- 
mentary and comparison, but a work not to be 
done twice in a lifetime. Then we have nearly 
completed the printing of Aubrey’s famous old 
manuscript—a collection of twa centuries old. 

Nowthat Folk-lore books are on the increase 
it is necessary that great attention should be 
given to the arranging of Folk-lore materials. 
Of course, with such books as Mr. Conway’s 
“Demonology and Devil-lore” the arrangement 
cannot be guided by special rules. With 
books on Folk-tales also, much must depend 
upon the description of material which is 
being dealt with; but under this head Mr. 
Ralston gives an admirable standard in his 
paper on Folk-tales in the Folk-lore Record, 
Vol. I. With that division of Folk-lore, how- 
ever, dealing with superstitions and popular 
customs, nothing has yet been attempted in 
settling the basis of arrangement in literary 
form, and yet, perhaps, it is here that good 
arrangement is chiefly required. Without 
attempting on the present occasion to do 
more than throw out a hint to students, I 
think, in the first place, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that Folk-lore in its truest sense is a 
survival of primitive times, not a peculiarity 
of modern times. Its details, therefore, 
should be arranged with reference, not to 
modern ideas, but according to the already 
ascertained facts of primitive life. Marriage 
customs, for instance, generally find a place 


among otherdomestic matters—births, deaths, 
&c., but the marriage customs of primitive 
life were a great deal more than domestic. 
They were inter-tribal, inter-communal ; and 
their survival in modern times tells us much 
more than the mere whims and fancies of the 
bride’s parents, or the dexterity and abilities 
of the bridegroom in performing the. cere- 
monies allottedtohim.! Primitive social lifeand 
primitive political life in Europe are almost 
wholly dependent upon Folk-lore for being 
made known to the modern student ; and the 
first question, then, to be asked by the Folk- 
lorist is, What does my collection illustrate in 
the life of primitive man, and how, therefore, 
can it best be fitted in with what is already 
known? 

In this short sketch of Folk-lore and the 
Folk-lore Society I have only attempted to put 
on record here a few ideas which have arisen 
from the work of two years, and to say some- 
thing about the beginning history ofa Society 
which may possibly be referred to by the 
curious, or by that student of history who 
shall hereafter arise to write the chapter 
which deals with the development of co- 
operation among literary workmen. 


G. LAURENCE GomME, F.S.A. 
CELL 


Last Relics of the Cornis 
Tongue. ' 
By the Rev. W. LACH-SZYRMA, 


SHE death of a language is not an 

i dae) unparalleled event in our nineteenth 
century, but the death of an Aryan 

~ language is one of which, in modern 
times, we have few instances. Savage lan- 
guages die out as savage tribes die out; the 
bullet and the “ fire-water” clear off the last 
speakers of the old barbarous speech, or, as 
in Russia, the enforced decrees of the con- 
queror stamp out the old tongue and super- . 
sede it by the more polished language of the 
Government and the governing bodies. But 
for all that, as we have said, in modern times 
the death of an Aryan language is rare. It 
is true the old Gaulish is lost, it may be 
beyond recovery ; but that event occurred 
more than a thousand years ago. The Cum- 
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brian also of our own. northern counties has 
gone—gone utterly and hopelessly. Some 
European languages also at the present day 
are in great danger. Manx is narrowed toa 
few parishes, and is known by only a few 
thousand persons. Wendish and Luzatian 
have been greatly reduced, and are yielding 
before the inroads of the German and of that 
compulsory education which is universal in 
Germany. Irish is declining, though once 
the tongue of one of the (relatively speaking) 
most civilised of European peoples. Gaelic 
is also yielding before English in the Scottish 
Highlands. Yet for all that, at the same time 
when in our nineteenth century the forces 
of centralisation, of compulsory education, 
and of commercial intercourse are destroying 
the minor Aryan languages of Europe, on the 
other hand there is a compensating power in 
the growing popularity of philological studies 
among the educated classes, in the spirit of 
nationality, and in the increasing interest in 
local antiquities of every kind, linguistic as 
well as material. The fact is that man in the 
nineteenth century prefers not to be lost in 
a crowd ; and in our age of competition any 
possession. which other people have not got, 
which raises a person above his fellow-men, 


even the possession of a language little under- 
stood, has a certain value. A curious instance 
of this i is to be found in the sudden resuscita- 
tion during the present generation of the ver- 
nacular literature of most of the Slavonic 


nations. It has been truly said that more 
Polish books have been printed in the last 
twenty years than during any century of the 
brightest ages of the history of the Republic. 
Among the Bohemian nobility, the ancient 
and (what their ancestors considered) the half- 
barbarous Czech, is more used now in con- 
versation than in the ages of Bohemian 
independence. It is no longer vulgar, but 
rather quite @ /a mode, for a noble to talk 
with his countryman in his native tongue. 
German and French may be known, but the 
fashion is not to use them except to foreigners, 
or before foreigners. Even the Luzatians and 
Servians thirst for a national vernacular lite- 
rature, and try to make one. 

As in Eastern so in Western Europe, the 
law above-mentioned i is working, The most 
marked case is the Welsh, which is so devot- 
edly encouraged at much cost and trouble by 


the leading men of the Principality. Irish 
and Gaelic are feeling the same influence, 
Societies are being formed to save them from 
extinction ; and the question whether they 
ought not to be taught in the public elemen- 
tary schools of the districts concerned is being 
opened. Manx, indeed, is in some danger ; 
but Manx is, and always has been, a language 
spoken but by the few. 

In the eighteenth century these reviving 
forces were not present. Languages not rich 
in literature or tradition were accounted bar- 
barous: the great philological doctrine of the 
integral unity of the Aryan family of languages, 
and the importance of each particular link in 
the vast linguistic chain, was as yet not under- 
stood. The minor languages of Europe were 
looked on as mere relics of barbarism, to be 
stamped out ruthlessly before advancing civi- 
lisation. Many tongues, now rapidly becoming 
literary languages, in which newspapers are 
printed, and books of some pretension are 
published, then seemed doomed to extinction. 
The death of any European language in the 
nineteenth century (which, be it remembered, 
has now only twenty years to run) is highly im- 
probable, nay, appears well-nigh impossible 
in spite of our centralising influences, what- 
ever may be the future fate of some ot our 
failing European tongues in the distant twen- 
tieth century. In the eighteenth century it 
was possible, nay, it was a fact. An Aryan 
language did then die out; and that lan- 
guage was the Cornu-British, of the south- 
western promontory of Great Britain. 

The history of the decay and decline of the 
old Cornish has again and again been written. 
Even at the period of the Reformation it 
appeared to be doomed, though under Henry 
VIII. we havethe rough andvery brief Cornish 
vocabulary of Dr. Andrew Borde. Carew 
wrote thus under Elizabeth, when some Cor- 
nishmen spoke Cornish, and some a “naughty 
English,” ‘ Most of the inhabitants can speak 
no word of Cornish, but very few are ignorant 
of the English, and yet some so affect their own 
as to a stranger they will not speak it ; for if 
meeting them bychance you enquire the way or 
any such matter, your answer shall be, ‘ Mee 
a navidna cawza sawnech’—I can speak no 
Saxonage.” Norden, in 1584, says much the ~ 
same. And from other sources we are told 
how the last sermon was preached at Lan- 
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dewednack, in 1678; how in the reign of 
Charles II. there were some old people who 
could speak only Cornish; and how Sir Francis 
North regretted the decay of Cornish in 
1678. 

Whether we should say that at last the 
language died out when it passed away with 
the only person who remembered it as a 
vernacular—one old woman at Mousehole ; 
or whether we should say that a few persons 
after her death still recollected some sen- 
tences, and that thus it lingered a few years 
after her ; or whether we deny, as some do, 
that it can be called really extinct while its 
accent affects common speech in. West 
Cornwall, and while so many Celtic words 
remain in use, depends on the definition of 
the life or death of a language which we 
chose to adopt. Strictly speaking, a person 
speaks a language who can express thoughts 
in it, freely and naturally. We cannot cor- 
rectly call an Englishman who is able to 
express a few common thoughts in French, 
still less who recollects and can recite, hav- 
ing learnt them in childhood, a few French 
sentences—a French-speaking person. After 
Dolly Pentreath there may have been a few 
persons who could express a few ideas in 
Cornish, as to this day there are to be found 
two or three old people who recollect a sen- 
tence or two in the old tongue, or can count 
in it up to twenty, or who use Cornish words 
for certain things, not knowing what the 
proper English name of that thing is. As 
an instance, I give a case—‘' John, hand me 
the buzza,” said a woman recently, in my 
presence. “What is a buzza?” I asked. 
The woman had no English word to express 
the idea, but told John to show what the 
“buzza” was. She was using Cornish with 
English words. 

This sentence was, of course, mingled 
Cornish and English, as not a few sentences 
used by Cornish miners and fishing-folk still 
are. ‘‘Going to bal,” is not pure English, 
but is Anglo-Cornish. The.“ going ” and the 
“to” may be Saxon, but the “bal” is Celtic. 

Thus the language of the people, to a cer- 
tain degree, is still, so to speak, Anglo-Celtic. 
The accent especially shows vitality, for that 
which makes the existing Cornish dialect of 
the miners and fishermen so difficult to com- 
prehend, is not so much the number of pro- 
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vincial words, as the peculiar foreign accent 
with which the sentences composed of words, 
mostly really of good ordinary English, are 
pronounced. The ‘tendency to speak 
syllabically, with a prolonged stress at the 
final. syllable of each sentence, somewhat 
after the French mode, is the reason why 
the Cornish dialect is so difficult for a 
stranger to understand. 

Assuming that the language was once the 
vernacular of Cornwall, and that it is now 
practically, though not utterly, dead, there 
must have been a period when it ceased to 
be vernacular, and when the last person who 
could use it in common speech—having learnt 
itas a mother-tongue in childhood—passed 
to his or her rest. Tradition, and indeed 
the statement of Daines Barrington, in 1768, 
points to such a person, and to only one 
such person. There is, indeed, the letter of 
William Bodener, in the British Museum, 
but Dorothy Pentreath (by her marriage 
more properly called Dorothy Jeffrey) is the 
one claimant. 

Now, about this person more has perhaps 
been written than she deserves, or during 
her life probably expected. On the one 
hand, she has been denounced as an arrant 
impostor ; nay, some hypercritical persons 
have gone so far as to affirm that she was a 
merely mythical personage, although the 
entry of her burial, a hundred years ago, on 
December 27th, 1777, is to be clearly read 
in Paul register, and everything about her 
life and death—even to the particulars of the 
making of her coffin—is treasured in local 
Mousehole tradition. That a myth could 
possibly form itself so definitely since 1777 
is an extreme view, worthy only of the most 
enthusiastic mythological theorists. If we 
accept the weight uf local evidence, and ac- 
knowledge that there is no more reason to 
doubt the existence of Dolly Pentreath than 
of any other minor celebrity of the last cen- 
tury, we still have to consider the question 
whether she was an impostor. 

Now, to detect an imposture at the time is 
difficult, and a century after the death of the 
person it is manifestly still more so. On 
the other hand, to prove dona fides is diffi- 
cult.. ‘The probability is that old Dorothy 
Pentreath was neither quite an impostor nor 
quite as remarkable a personage as her con- 
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temporaries and admirers supposed. When 
she was a child, it is certain that there was 
some Cornish spoken at Mousehole, and this 
she learnt. Other boys and girls may have 
done the same. They found it of little use 
to them as the old folks died off, and so they 
forgot it. Either from vanity, from patriot- 
ism, or from the possession of a retentive 
memory, Dorothy recollected what other 
people forgot. Her case is not singular. 
In the history of the decay of the language 
there are two somewhat similar instances of 
persons retaining interest in the subject and 
memory of it when others had cast it over. 
They are both Mousehole cases. The one 
is anterior to Dolly Pentreath. I refer to 
John Keigwin, to whom we are indebted for 
the preservation of much that is still known 
of the Cornish language. His edition of 
“ Mount Calvary” was published, with an 
English translation, in 1682. When others 
rejected Cornish as barbarous, Keigwin 
collected the last relics of the language. Per- 
haps from a literary point of view the old 
Celtic tongue might be said to have died out 
with him in 1710, though in the vernacular it 
lasted half a century later. He was the last 
educated Cornishman to whom Cornish was 
his mother-tongue. The other is Mr. Ber- 
nard Victor, a Mousehole fisherman, still 
living, who has just written the Prize Essay on 
old Cornish. By a retentive memory, Mr. 
Victor has preserved words and sentences 
which others in the village have forgotten. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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The Canterbury Coins of 
Coward 1, 11., and 111. 


By Henry W. HENFREY. 


JHE Canterbury mint was one of the 
most ancient in England, and, 
although the earliest known coin 

~ bearing the name of this city is 
one of Baldred (King of Kent, a.p. 805), 
there can be little doubt that money was 
minted there at even a more ancient date. 
To enumerate all the coins struck at this 
important mint, both those made under royal 
authority and those under that of the Arch- 


bishops, from Anglo-Saxon times down to 
the reign of Edward VI., would require a 
considerable volume; and I only purpose, 
in the present short paper, to deal with the 
silver pennies which were coined at Canter- 
bury in the times of the three first Edwards, 

In examining any considerable number of 
these coins, a sharp eye will detect various 
little differences on pieces of the same general 
type. Some of them, such as dots or pellets 
placed in varying positions in the legend, 
appear to be “‘ points secrets” or private mint 
marks ; others are of a more conspicuous 
character, and do not appear to be secret 
marks. In Hawkins’s standard work on 
English Silver Coins it is merely stated that 
“many of the coins of Edward I. have small 
marks upon them, introduced, probably, 
according to the fancy of the moneyer and 
without design ;” but no description of the 
marks on the Canterbury pennies is there 
given. I am also myself inclined to think 
that they were certainly #of without design. 
It is well known to all collectors of English 
coins that in the reign of Edward I. was 
discontinued the practice (hitherto almost 
universal) of each moneyer putting his own 
name, as well as that of the place, on the 
reverse of the coins. Consequently, we find 
that the legend on the reverse of Edward's 
Canterbury pennies is simply CIVITAS CANTOR 
(for “ City of Canterbury”). But there is no 
doubt that several moneyers were employed 
there at the same time, for it is proved by the 
coins of the preceding reign that no less than 
thirteen (or perhaps fifteen) different moneyers 
worked in the Canterbury mint in the reign 
of Henry III, The following are their 
names (as shown by the “short-cross” pennies 
of the first coinage of Henry III.), viz. :— 
HENRI, IOHAN Or IOAN, IOAN CHIC, IOAN F. R., 
IVN, NICHOLE, NORMAN, OSMVND, ROGER, 
ROGER OF R., SALEMVN, SIMON, TOMAS, 
WALTER, WILLEM TA. 

It is therefore my opinion that the various 
little secret marks that occur on many of the 
Canterbury pennies of the Edwards were 
intended to mark which dies were the work 
of certain moneyers, so that a moneyer might 
afterwards be able to identify the particular 
coins for which he engraved the. dies, al- 
though they no longer bore his name. 
There is a practice analogous to this in 
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use at the Royal Mint at the present day. 
On many of the current coins may be per- 
ceived a minute number, which marks from 
what particular die the coin has been struck. 
Possibly, however, some of the peculiar marks 
on the pennies of the Edwards were intended 
to denote a different coinage, and thus indi- 
cate a chronological sequence, to which we 
have not now the key. But the classification 
of the coins of the first three Edwards is still 
in such an uncertain state that I cannot here 
attempt anything towards deciding this curious 
question; only remarking that I cannot agree 
with Hawkins in assigning all the Canterbury 
pennies to either Edward I. or Edward II., 
leaving none for Edward III. Probably those 
reading ‘‘ EDWARD,” and perhaps those with 
“ EDWAR.” ought also to be given to Edward 
III. 

I will now proceed to give a concise cata- 
logue of all the varieties of the Canterbury 
pennies of Edward I., II., and III. that I 
have myself examined, describing at the same 
time the little peculiarities and points secrets, 
of which, so far as I know, no list has hitherto 
been published ; and I hope that it will be 
found of some interest to collectors and 
students of English coins, and lead to further 
researches on this curious subject. 

Pennies of Edward [,—Class I. of Haw- 
kins ; Type I. of Mr. A. J. Evans.*—Odverse, 
full-face bust of the king crowned, with 
drapery on the shoulders. All within a 
beaded inner circle. A cross patée at the com- 
mencement of the legend, which is—EpDw R’ 
ANGL DNS HYB. Reverse, a large cross ex- 
tending to the edges of the coin. In each 
angle of the cross are three pellets, within 
a beaded inner circle. Legend, civiras 
CANTOR. [Large-sized coins, with large 
letters. 

Many specimens of this type are apparently 
without any foint secret. One variety has a 
dot between the p and the w in the obverse 
legend. A second has for secret marks—a 
pellet before EDw, and before civi. A third 
has a pellet before Epw, and before Tor. A 
fourth has three pellets on the king’s breast 
(where the drapery joins), and one pellet be- 
fore civ1.- A fifth has the three pellets on the 
king’s breast, and a pellet before Tas. A 
sixth has the three pellets on the king’s 


*Numismatic Chronicle, N.S., vol. xi. p. 265. 


breast, and a pellet before Tor. A seventh 
has the three pellets.on the king’s breast, but 
apparently no vellet or secret mark in the 
legends. All these seven coins are in my own 
collection. 

There are several pennies of this type with 
the legend dlundered. I possess one reading 
CANTVR on the reverse; and in the British 
Museum are: one reading ody. EDWR WR 
ANGL’ DNS HII (no cross), 7ev. CACANT (for 
CANTOR). Another, vev. cANTON. A third, 
rev. CASTOR. A fourth, ve”. CORCAS CANTOR, 
obv. also blundered. 

Edward I.—Penny. Type ta of Hawkins 
(fig. 294). In the British Museum. This 
coin, perhaps unique, has odv. the bust ina 
triangle, like the Irish money. 

Pennies of Edward J.—Ciass I. of Haw- 
kins ; Type II. of Mr. A. J. Evans.—Similar 
to Class I., also reading Epw. etc., but coins 
smaller, and with smaller letters. Reverse, 
CIVITAS CANTOR. 

Some pieces of this type have the cross- 
strokes to the Ns as usual. Others have no 
middle strokes to any of the Ns in the 
legends. One variety of this class, in my 
collection, has a rose (of six petals) on the 
king’s breast, and all the Ns in the legends 
have ¢wo cross-strokes. This is not men- 
tioned by Hawkins, and is not in the 
Museum cabinet. 

A blundered penny of Class II., in the 
British Museum, reads CANTAS on the reverse. 

Pennies of Edward J.—Ciass Ill. of Haw- 
kins ; Type III. of Mr. A. J. Evans.—Simi- 
lar to Class II. (still reading epw. etc. on the 
obverse), but there is always a star on the 
king’s breast. On most pennies of this type 
the star is an heraldic mudlet (of five points) ; 
but I possess a variety which has the star with 
six points and also a Lombardic n (instead 
of the Roman N) inthe word anct. I have 
also another, with a five-pointed star on the 
king’s breast, very much larger than the 
usual coins of this class. 

A blundered penny of this type, in the 
British Museum, reads CASTOR for CANTOR. 

Pennies of Edward I7—With the king’s 
name written EDwA.— Odverse, bust as before, 
draped. Legend, EDWA R ANGL DNS HYB, 
with cross patée at commencement. Reverse, 
CIVITAS CANTOR. 

Some pieces of this class have nothing be- 
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tween HyB and the cross, on the obverse. 
One, in the British Museum, has apostrophe 
and dot after Hys. Another has two pellets 
after HyB, and a third has three pellets after 
HyYB; both these latter coins being in my 
collection. I am not sure whether these 
peculiarities are intended for points secret, or 
not. 

There are a good many pennies of this type 
with blundered legends. One, in the British 
Museum, reads HB for HyB; and another, 
from the Oxford find (Mumismatic Chronicle, 
xi. 266) has ANG. for aNcL. I have noted 
eight different blundered reverses -—one with 
CANTAS, Brit. Mus. A second with CANTOS, 
Oxford find. A third with cancan, Oxford 
find. A fourth with cantor, B.M. A fifth 
with cIvITAS CA...corR, B.M. A sixth with 
CIVITAS CANNGLI, B.M. A seventh with 
NIVI TAS CAN AN, B.M. An eighth with 
CIVIT VIT NA TOR, B.M. 

Pennies of Edward JI. or I71—With 
the king’s name written EDWAR.—Odvzerse, 
EDWAR R ANGL DNS HYB, with cross patée at 
commencement. Reverse, C1VITAS CANTOR. 
One sort has no apostrophes and no dots 
between the words (B.M. and H.W.H.). 
Another variety, in B.M., has two pellets 
after nys. A blundered specimen in the 
Museum reads CIVITIIT AANTOR. 

Pennies of Edward 1f. or I7I.—Reading 
EDWR. R.—Odverse, bust as before, draped. 
Legend, EDwR’ R’ AGL’ DNS Hyp’, with 
cross patée. Reverse, CIVITAS CANTOR. 
British Museum cabinet, and my own. 

Pennies of Edward I. or If].—Reading 
EDWARD.— Odverse, bust as before, draped. 
Legend, EDWARD R ANGL DNS HYB, with cross 
patée. Reverse, CIVITAS CANTOR. 

The usual coins of this type have nothing 
but the cross after HyB, but a variety, in the 
British Museum, has dot and apostrophe after 
HyB. I have also another in my collection 
which appears to have a pellet over the 
centre of the large cross on the reverse. 

Unappropriated.—A very blundered penny 
in the British Museum reads—odv. EDWINS 
HINGL DNS HYB, 7¢v. CIVITAS ORITOR. It is 
probably of Canterbury, but it is impossible 
to say of which class. 


OLE 


“OD Parochial Registers of 
England. 


ep 

m=EPaHE desirability of having the old 

parochial registers committed to 

the custody of the . Registrar- 

General, at Somerset House, has 

been frequently urged by very competent 

judges, in the columns of JVofes and Queries; . 

and the Law Magazine and Review for May, 

1878, contained an excellent article on the 

same subject, from the pen of Mr. T. P. 

Taswell-Langmead, Barrister-at-law, author 

ofa “Plea” -for the preservation .of parish 

registers, published in 1872.. Mr. Langmead 

makes some very startling statements relative 

to the disappearance and mutilation of a 

large number of these valuable records, and 
reminds his readers that— 

Fire, tempest, burglary, theft, damp, mildew, 
careless or malicious injury, criminal erasure and 
interpolation, loss, and all the other various accidents 
which have been gradually~ but surely bringing about 
the destruction of these Registers, are still in active 
operation... . . . On the importance of the parochial 
registers as legal evidence (he. truly says) it is un- 
necessary to enlarge. .. . . Dispersed all over the 
kingdom, the registers are inaccessible to genuine 
searchers, unless at a large expenditure of time and 
money, and are in the hands of custodians who fre- 
quently cannot decipher the old court-hand and 


‘crabbed Latin of the early entries.“ When required 


to be produced in court for legal purposes, the regis- 
ters are exposed to the risks incidental to transmission 
from remote country parishes ; and while, suitors are 
put to special expense, the clerical custodians are 
taken away from their proper parochial duties. 

He then refers to two precedents in support 
of the concentration of the reyisters—viz., 
those of Scotland,. and the on-parochial 
(nonconformist) registers of England, of which 
the latter have for many years been deposited 
at Somerset House. Under the provisions 
of the Scottish Registration Act (17 and 18 
Vic. c. 80), as amended by 23 and 24 Vic. 
c. 85, all the parochial registers of Scotland, 
kept prior to the 1st of January, 1820, were 
transmitted to the Registrar-General in Edin- 
burgh, while those from 1820 to 1855 (when 
the new system of registration came into 
operation) remain till 1885 in the custody of 
the local registrars. The portion in the 
hands of the Registrar-General ranges from 
the time of the Reformation to the first-men- 
tioned date (1820), and consists of upwards 
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of 2000 folio volumes, bound in one uniform 
style since their transmission to Edinburgh. 
A detailed catalogue of their contents, indi- 
cating gaps and other imperfections, was 
printed a few years ago, and: is found to be 
very serviceable to legal and literary searchers. 
Many of the most vigorous opponents -of the 
concentration of these registers—including 
some of the parochial clergy—now openly 
acknowledge the great advantages resulting 
from the course adopted in 1855—indeed, 
all impartial critics declare that the safety 
and due custody of these records dates from 
that period. 

Speaking from twenty-five years of official 
experience, I am disposed to think that, in 
the event of the Scottish precedent being 
followed in England, the modified arrange- 
ment in terms of which the later portiqn of 
the registers was allowed to remain for thirty 
years.in the provinces, ought not to be 
adopted ; in other words, that the whole of 
the English parochial registers, up. to the 
commencement of the modern system of 
registration in 1837, should be committed to 
the custody of the Registrar-General, in 
Somerset House. It would be easy to adduce 
many important arguments in favour of the 
concentration of these national records, but 
I trust I have said enough to enlist the 
sympathy as well as the supporc of the 
readers of THE ANTIQUARY. 

Gro. SETON. 


II.M. General Register House, 
Edinburgh, 3rd December, 1879. 


LAGE 
The Siege of Colchester. 


— 


JE have reproduced in these pages, 
by the help of photography, an 
exact, though somewhat reduced, 
facsimile of the illustration which 

surmounts a cotemporary broadside—to be 
seen in the British Museum—entitled, “A 
Diary and Plan of the Siege of Colchester 
by the Parliament. Forces, under the com- 
mand of General Fairfax, 1648.” 

_ The outline of the chief events of the 
siege, from its commencement to its con- 
clusion, occupies no less than fourteen or 
fifteen pages of Morant’s “ History of Essex ;” 


and no History of England would be com- 
plete without making mention of it, as one 
of the most gallant acts of resistance of a 
loyal town to:a body of fanatical and un- 
principled rebels, and an. episode in -the 
Civil War, of which the men of Colchester 
have no reason to feel ashamed. -As this 
“Diary and Plan” is exceedingly scarce, and 
is not given by Morant, or by any other 
writer, 2% extenso, it is thought better-to re- 
print the letterpress also verbatim et literatim. 
It will be seen that it was compiled bya per- 
son whose sympathies were with the Round- 
heads, for he speaks of “ owrs,” at the end of 
the first paragraph, and, indeed, throughout, 
as opposed to “ the King’s forces.” 

The Diary, apparently, was written memo- 
riter during the siege; but the two last 
paragraphs must have been added in 1661 
or 1662—the probable date of its publica- 
tion—as they mention the magnificent 
manner in which the funeral of the gallant 
Royalist generals was solemnised on the 
7th of June, in the former year. 


THE DIARY. 
Tuesday, Fune 13, 1648. 


The Lord Fairfax engaged in the fields 
before Colchester, near St Mary's, the Lord 
Goring’s Forces, together with the Forces 
under command of the Lord Cafe//, and Sin 
Charles Lucas, and beat them into the Town ; 
Col. Sir William Leyton, and between 4 and 
500 of the King’s Forces, were taken pri- 
soners, (200 of them being Col. Farr’s 
Regiment), and in pursuit of the rest, Col. 
Barkestead, with his Regiment, entered the 
Suburbs as far as Head-Gaze, and entered the 
Gate, but being overpowered there, and out 
of the Churchyard, the Ximg’s Forces Barri- 
caded the Gate, leaving near 500 men to 
our mercy ; yet, notwithstanding those foot, 
and Col. eedham’s fought many hours after 
in hopes to gain the Town at that place, but 
could not, the ing’s Forces making good 
resistance, there were slain of the King’s 
Forces, Col. Sir. William Campion, Col. 
Cooke, and divers Officers of quality, and 
about - 80. private Soldiers ; Col. anton, 
Capt. Brunkerd, Clifford, Worsop, and divers 
other Officers wounded. On General Fair- 
Jax’s side, Col. Needham, Capt. Lawrence, of 
Horse, and Capt. Cox, of Foot, and near 
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100 private Soldiers and inferior Officers 
were slain ; when we entered the Suburbs, 
the Lord Goring was summoned, but re- 
turned an answer not becoming a Gentleman : 
The Word of the Xing’s Forces at the Fight 
was Charles, the ground they fought upon 
Mary's: Our’s, God's our help. 

The Forces under the command of General 
Fairfax, engaged in the Fight before Co/- 
chester, June 13, 1648. As also the names 
of the Chief Commanders and persons of 
Quality of the Lord Goring’s Forces engaged 
at that Fight. 


General Fairfax’s Forces engaged in that Fight. 


Part of the Generat’s Regiment of Horse, 
being 4 Troops, commanded by Major Des- 
borough. Of Col. Whaley’s Regiment, 6 
Troops, commanded by himself. Of Col. 
Fleetwood’s, 5 Zroops, commanded by Major 
Coleman. Zhe Troops of Commissary 
General Ireton’s, commanded by Capt. Cecill. 
Two Troops of Dragoons, commanded by Capt. 
Freeman, and Capt. Barrington. 


Of Foot. 
Col. Barkstead’s Regiment, commanded by 


himself, consisting of 10 Companies, about 800 
men. Col. Needham’s Segiment, lately the 
Tower Regiment, commanded by Col. Need- 
ham, Jeing 7 Companies and about 400 men. 
fart of Col. Inglesby’s Regiment, of 4 Com- 
panies, commanded by Capt. Grimes, 320 men, 


Of the Essex Forces. 


Col. Harlackenden’s Regiment of 4 Troops 
of Horse, commanded by Major Robert 
Sparrow ; and Capt. Turner's Zroop of Dra- 
goons. Sir Thomas Hunniwood’s Regiment 
of Foot; Col. Cook’s Regiment of Foot, both 
which said Regiments consisted of Auxiliaries 
and Trained bands. 

The County Forces of Essex, left to secure 
Chelmsford, and Malden, ‘two considerable 
passes, lest more Forces should resort from 
London 40 the Lord Goring. 

Col. Henry Mildmaies Regiment of Horse, 
and Two Troops of Dragoons. Part of Col. 
Carew Mildmaies Regiment of Foot, com- 
manded by Major Bard. 

The Suffolk Forces, who made good the 
Passes over the River at Nailand, Stratford, 
end Cattaway, lest the enemy should scape 


towards Suftolk and Norfolk, were under the 
command of Capt. Fisher, Capt. Bradling, and 
Capt. Sparrow, besides the assistance which 
Capt. Ball, Capt. Cox, and the rest of the Sea 
commanders gave to secure the River. 

The Suffolk Forces that came afterwards 
to help to besiege this Town. 


Col. Gourdon's Regiment of Horse. 
Of Foot Regiments. 


Col. Sir Thomas Barnardiston’s, 
Fothergil’s, Co/. Harvey’s, Co/. Bloises. 


Col. 


Of the Army that came up after the Fight. 


Col. Scroop, with 3 Troops of Horse of his 
Regiment. 


The Lord Goring’s Forces engaged in that 
Fight. 


Of Horse. 


Lord Goring’s Regiment. Lord Capel’s 
Regiment. Sir William Compton’s. Col, 
Slingsbie’s. Co/. Bernard Gascoigne’s. Co/. 
Hamond’s. Co/. Culpepper’s. 


Of Foot. 


Sir Charles Lucas, Ais Regiment. Sir 
George Lisle’s Regiment. Col. Tilley’s 
Regiment. Col. Tewk his Regiment. Col. 
Farr’s Regiment. Col. Gilburd’s Regiment. 
Col. Sir William Campion’s Regiment, him- 
self slain. Col. Burd’s Regiment. Col. Bow- 
man’s Regiment. Col. Chester’s Regiment. 


Colonels who had no command of Regiments, 
yet assisting at that Fight. 


Lari Louborough, Zord Hastings, Sir 
William Leyton, Colonel, taken Prisoner, and 
wounded. Col. Sir Richard Hastings, Co. 
John Heath, Co/. Lee of Kent, Col. Panton 
wounded, Col. Cook slain, Col. Sir Hugh 
Orelie. Quarter-master Gen. Col. William 
Maxey, Co/, Pitman, Co/. Beal, Lieu. Col, 
Hatch slain, Major Jammot, Adjutant Gen. 
besides divers Lieutenant Colonels and Majors, 
who were assistants, but had no commands. 

Wednesday, 14.—General. Fairfax perceiv- 
ing the Lord Goring’s Forces would not 
stand the field, resolved to sit down before the 
Town in order to a siege (but being too few 
to storm it), having not then, nor when he 
first engaged, 1500 old Foot, and but about 
1500 Horse, and 2 Troops of Dragoons, (be- 
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sides the 2 Regiments of the Trained Bands, 
under Col. Sir. Ziomas Hunniwood, and Col. 
Cooke), the Lord Goring’s Forces at that time 
being about 6000 Horse and Foot in Town, 
and the Town and Suburbs larger in compass 
than Oxford, and would require 5000 men to 
Besiege it, appointed Zexden in the road to 
London for the Head-Quarters, where the 
greatest body was to lie, to prevent more aid 
coming from Zondon to the Lord Goring, and 
kept strong Guards of Horse on Cambridge 
road, on the other side the River, that they 
might not escape Northward, to join Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, \eaving no place open 
to them, but towards the Sea, where they 
could not go far; and the same Day our 
General sent a Party of Horse to secure 
Mersey Island, to prevent the Xing’s ships 
from coming into the River to relieve the 
Town; the Besieged sent Col. Zuke with a 
strong party an hour after, but came too late. 

Thursday, 15. — The Besiegeds cannon 
from the Royal Fort at St. Mary’s played 
very hard, killed several of our men as they 
did the Day before; some as they were 
raising the first work called Fort Zssex, 
others as they were stragling in the field. 

Friday, 16.—Nothing of importance hap- 
pened, but 3 of Capt. Canon's men killed 
with a Cannon Bullet. 

Saturday, 17.—A Trumpet sent in about 
the exchange of Prisoners, and this day the 
Besieged got provisions out of Zendring 
Hundred, which we could not prevent till 
the Suffolk Forces marched to our assistance. 

Sunday, 18th—We took 2 of their Frigates 
the one with 10, the other with 11 guns, and 
this Day Col. Hewers came up with 6 com- 
panies from Chepstow Castle. The Essex 
Foot under Sir Zhomas Hunniwood and Col. 
Cooke endured many cannon shot this Day, 
and were very ready upon an alarm. 

Monday, 19.—The party of Horse sent 
from the Leaguer under Major Sparrow and 
Capt. Wallingford engaged the King’s Forces 
at Linton (coming to assist the Lord Goring), 
where Major Muschampe and others of the 
King’s Forces were slain, and Major Reynolds 
and others taken Prisoners, the rest (about 
500) dispersed. This Day a Trumpet came 
from the Lord Goring pretending to desire a 
treaty of Peace. 

Tuesday, 20.—Answer returned, if a general 


Peace was intended, that then it was proper 
for the Parliament to determine of that, and 
offered them in that answer conditions, 
viz. The Gentlemen and Officers to go 
beyond the sea, and the Soldiers to go home, 
without prejudice. 

Wednesday, 21.—The Besieged returned a 
scornful answer, moving for a free-trade for 
the Townsmen. 

Thursday, 22.—A small party of the Be- 
sieged sallied out to view a new work (after- 
wards called Col. Zwer’s Fort), but were in- 
stantly beaten in by Musqueteers. Their 
cannon killed two men of ours. That Day the 
Lord Goring sent a summons to the Suffolk 
Forces at Cattaway Bridge, commanded by 
Capt. Fisher, and Captain Branding, to join 
with them, which they refused, resolving still 
to adhere to the Parliament and Army. 

Friday, 23.—The Guns began this Day to 
play from our new Battery, which much 
annoyed the Besieged at orth-Bridge. Our 
General sent a reply concerning his former 
offer, offering the same conditions again to all 
in the Town, except the Lord Goring, Lord 
Capel, and Sir Charles Lucas. 

Saturday, 24.—One of the Besiegeds can- 
noneers was killed. This day the Suffolk 
Forces advanced out of their own County, 
and took up their Quarters upon Mile-end, 
over against the North-gate, being about 2500 
Horse and Foot, leaving a guard at Catfaway 
and JVayland, to secure those passes. 

Sunday, 25.—Nothing of importance. 

Monday, 26.—A party of Col. Barkstead’s 
Foot (the Besieged having drawn out near 
the Alms-house), beat them from the Hedges, 
and from their court of Guard, fired the 
Guard-house, and brought away the Hour- 
glass by which they stood centry. 

Tuesday, 27.—A Trumpeter went in with 
the Lady Camfion’s Servant, witha letter to her 
Husband, for she did not believe he was slain. 

Wednesday, 28.—Chewed and Poysoned 
Bullets taken from several of the Besieged. 
Affidavit made by those Soldiers of the 
Besieged who brought them out of Colchester, 
that they were given out by the Lord Goring’s 
special command. These examinations were 
sent to the Lord Goring, with this message 
from our General, that his men should expect 
no Quarter hereafter if they used such 
Bullets. ‘This Day early in the Morning the 
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Besieged with a party of ‘Horse, very, boldly 
attempted our Horse Guards near St. Mary’s, 
shot a scout, but were instantly beaten back. 

Thursday, 29.—They killed some Horse 
and Foot of ours with their great cannon as 
they shot against our men at the making of 
Col. Barkstead’s Fort, fired the House which 
was lately, Sir Harbottle Grimston’ s, and at 
Night fired Mr. Barrington’s House ; a party 
of the Besiegeds Horse advanced over the 
Bridge at East-gate, where ambuscades being 
laid for them by our Dragoons, Lieut-Col. 
Haicher,and divers other Officers and Soldiers 
of the Besieged, upon their hasty advance 
were slain : none on our part. 

Friday, 30—Exchange offered for Sir 
Will. Massam but refused. 

Saturday, Fuly 1.—Col. piss possest 
Grinsted Church. 


(Zo be continued.) 


PRO 
Franking Memoranda. 


—<——— 4 

7waN these days of individual “ hobbies,” 
¥, the collecting of autographs holds 
a conspicuous place; but although 
letters of royal, artistic, and literary 


celebrities are very interesting, yet they are 
difficult to arrange for reference in any ordi- 
nary book, and are so often found to be 
forgeries, that the question of their being ge- 
nuine, or otherwise, depends: very much upon 


the discrimination of the collector. Neither 
of these objections however occur in regard 
to collections of franks, which bear the post- 
mark, and which can so easily be arranged 
alphabetically, or otherwise, with a short 
notice attached to each, so as to form a very 
interesting Peerage, or, in the:case of Mem- 
bers of the Lower House, to represent. the 
different Sessions of Parliament. And as in 
the franking days there was, from a very 
early date, a regularly appointed Inspector of 
Franks in the Post Office Department, the 
stamp may usually be depended upon to 
authenticate the autograph of the franker. 
Franking is supposed to have commenced 
in the reign of James I., when a King’s 
Post was established, by which Government 
letters certainly went free, and most probably 
Members of Parliament were also allowed to 
avail themselves of it; but the first official 


= 
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information on the subject is to be «gathered 
from the proceedings of a Committee of. the 
House of Commons, appointed in 1735, to 
inquire into the subject of franking. ‘This 
Committee reported that in the previous 
century, about 166o—during a discussion 
which took place in the House of Commons, 
on a Post Office Bill, Sir Walter Earle pro- 
posed that the letters of Members. of 
Parliament should pass free during their 
sittings. This was denounced by Sir Hene- 
age Finch as. “a poor mendicant proviso 
and beneath the honor of the House.” The 
motion gave rise to’a stormy discussion, and 
for a'length of time the Speaker—Sir Har- 
bottle Grimston, refused to put the question, 
saying that he felt ashamed of it; but even- 
tually, the. measure was carried by a large 
majority. -On-the Bill being sent up to the 
Lords, hdéwever, it was thrown out, ostensibly 
for the same reasons which had actuated its 
opponents in the Lower House, but in point 
of fact, because no provision was made—that 
the Lords’ own letters were to pass free. Some 
time after this, however, it appears that the 
Members. of both Houses were informed 
that their letters.were to pass through the 
post without charge, and thus franking seems 
first to have been regularly established. 

The abuses of the system soon became so 
great that we finda witness employed by the 
Post Office giving evidence before another 
Parliamentary Committee, that amongst other 
equally. ridiculous articles which had been 
franked and sent through the Post Office free, 
were—“ Fifteen couple of hounds tothe King 
of the Romans ;” “ ‘T'wo maid-servants, going 
out as laundresses, to my Lord Ambassador 
Methuen ;” “ Doctor Crichton, carrying with 
him a cow, and divers, other necessaries ;” 
*‘ A box of medicines, for my Lord. Galway 
in Portugal ;”. “ A deal casc, with flitches of 
bacon, for Mrs. Pennington of Rotterdam ;” 
and “ Two bales of stockings, for the Am- 
bassador to the Court of Portugal.” These, 
however, were all Government franks, but, as 
at that early period, no limit was.put to the 
size or weight of Parliamentary franks, there 
is no reason for doubting the assertion that 
live deer, pianos, haunches of venison, &c., 
had been sent free through the post, by. Mem- 
bers of both Houses. . 

This robbery of the Post Office, however, 
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for it was nothing else, became at last so 
flagrant that Queen Anne issued a warrant 
curtailing the franking powers of her Lords 
and Commons. It was thus worded— 
‘* Members can send letters, not to exceed 
two ounces each, for forty days before, and 
forty days after, each Session, and members 
are admonished not to suffer any letters, not 
concerning themselves, to pass under their 
frank, cover, or direction to the diminution 
and prejudice of the revenue.” 

Down to 1764 it was only required that 
the Peer or M.P. should sign his name, in 
the corner of the frank; but it was then 
ordered that the whole direction should be 
‘written by the member. In 1784, it was 
further decided that all franks should be 
dated, the month and day to be written in 
full, and that they were to be posted on the 
same day on which they were dated. In 
1795, it was also enacted that franked letters 
were to carry only one ounce, and that no 
Member could give more than ten franks, or 
receive above fifteen letters free daily. 

Although no further limitation or alteration 
was made in the system from 1795 down to 
the abolition of franking in 1840, yet, not-~- 
withstanding all the precautions used by the 
Post Office authorities, great abuses still 
existed. Members supplied huge packets of 
franks to friends and adherents ; some sold 
their privilege for large sums to banking and 
business firms ; they also accepted douceurs 
for allowing letters and newspapers to be 
directed to them, although intended for other 
persons ; and servants’ wages were frequently 
paid by franks, which were subsequently sold 
by them to tradesmen and others. It was 
computed that a banking house, having one 
of the firm an M.P., effected thereby a saving 
of upwards of 700/. per annum. 

In one week of November, 1836, about 
94,700 franks passed through the London 
post alone, and in 1837 there were 7,400,000 
franked letters posted. From 1818 to 1837 
it was estimated that 1,400,000/. had been 
lost to the Post Office by the franking system. 
In 1838 upwards of seven millions of franks 
were posted, and it was calculated that the 
revenue of the postal department was thereby 
diminished at the rate of nearly one million 
pounds per annum. On the rothof January, 
1840, when the penny post was introduced, 


franking, at the instance of the late Sir 
Rowland Hill, was abolished, and the privilege 
was reserved only for her Majesty’s own letters 
and those of some Government departments. 

With the exception of a few extracts from 
Sir Rowland Hill’s work on “Post Office 
Reform,” and “ Her Majesty’s Mails” by Mr. 
Lewis, I am indebted for nearly all the fore- 
going memoranda, taken from the journals of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons in the 
British Museum, to the kind assistance of my 
friend, Mr. C. Law, of Chalcot Crescent, 
London, who is himself a large collector of 
autographs, and who has frequently helped 
me in adding some very rare and valuable 
franks to my collection. 

Formerly, when there was a regular trade 
in the sale of franks, the prince of dealers was 
the well-known Mr. William Tayleure, of 
Adelaide Street, West Strand. There are still 
autograph auctions in London, where a rare 
frank may often be met with ; but to secure it 
you have most probably to purchase some 
hundreds of others that are utterly valueless. 
In fact, little can now be done except by 
exchanging duplicates privately, or on those 
exceptional opportunities when an entire col- 
lection comes into the market. Before 1840 I 
used to write to many peers for their franks ; 
some were good-natured enough to send them, 
but others were impracticable. The late Duke 
of Wellington, for example, would never 
answer a letter of this sort; but let any 
stranger only write to him that once in the 
hurry of embarkation at Portsmouth he had 
forgotten to pay for a pair of boots, and the de- 
sired frank came by return of post, with the 
reply—“ F. M. the Duke of Wellington never 
in his life neglected to pay his boot-maker.” 

About thirty or forty years ago the three 
best collections of franks were those made by 
Lord William Fitzroy, the Rev. E. R. 
Williamson, and the late Mr. W. Blott, in- 
spector of franks to the General Post Office. 
At present Mr. Hercy, of Cruchfield, near 
Bracknell, Dr. W. Morley Punshon, and Mr. 
Edward Walford, of Hampstead, have very 
fine collections, and are constantly improving 
them. I have been fortunate in adding the 
stores of the late Lord W. Fitzroy to my own, 
so that I may fairly claim to have an excellent 
collection. It is arranged in three volumes, 
and has a short notice written under each frank. 
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Vol. I. consists of peers from the earliest 
date down to the Legislative Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1801. At present it 
contains about 400 franks, arranged chrono- 
logically ; among them are those of the 1st 
Duke of Albemarle, deceased 1670, the 
great Duke of Marlborough, Philip Dormer, 
4th Earl of Chesterfield, Gilbert Burnet, 
Bishop of Salisbury, Lords Bute, Granville, 
Halifax, Godolphin, Chatham (1st), Shel- 
burne, Camden, Bathurst, Hardwicke, 
Hawke, Keppel, Rodney, Howe, Amherst, 
Ligonier, and many others of distinguished 
statesmen, lawyers, sailors, and soldiers of 
the two last centuries. 

Vol. II. is arranged alphabetically, and 
intended to contain one frank of all differently 
designated titles (including those, however, 
where name and family is distinct), both 
spiritual and temporal, the possessors of 
which were entitled to a seat in the House of 
Lords from the Legislative Union in 1801 to 
the abolition of franking in 1840. This is 
complete, with the exception of two franks— 
those of Lords Beauvale and Blantyre. The 
former was only created a peer when Am- 
bassador at Vienna in 1839, and did not 
return to England until franking had been 


done away with ; and the latter was the only 
representative peer of his title in the present 
century, and that for only five months in 
1806-7, during which period he was on 
foreign service with his regiment. I believe 
no frank of either of these peers is or can be 
extant, and I certainly never could hear of 


examples being in any collection. The 
specimen frank is also selected, so as to 
include that of every peer, both spiritual 
and temporal, entitled to a seat in the House 
of Lords in the first Union Parliament, on 
the 1st of January, 1801, with the exception 
of Lord Bristol, deceased 1803, Lord Rod- 
ney 1802, and the Bishops of Bristol 1802, 
Derry 1803, Exeter 1803, Hereford 1802, 
Rochester 1802, and St. David’s 1803. The 
remaining franks are nearly always those of 
the first possessor or representative peer of 
the title in the present century, so as to 
include the most noteworthy. 
signed by the title through which the peer 
held his seat, or another that he was  per- 
mitted to use at the time, and they all bear 
post-mark except that of Lord Collingwood, 


All are either « 


who never returned home after being created 
a peer. This is dated “ At Sea,” and taken 
from Lord W. Fitzroy’s collection. 

There are, no doubt, more valuable franks 
in Vols. I. and IIL, but the difficulties I 
have met with, and the years which I have 
spent in bringing so near to completion the 
objects I had before me in the arrangement 
of this volume, have always made it more 
interesting than either of the others. Amongst 
other rare and valuable franks in this vo- 
lume are the following :—Beaulieu, Bridge- 
water (Duke), Byron (Poet), Camelford, 
Clive, Collingwood, Douglas of Ambresbury, 
Duncan (Admiral), Fauconberg, Fitzgibbon 
(Chancellor), Gardner (Admiral), Glentworth, 
Grey de Wilton, Hamilton of Hambledon, 
Hawkesbury, Heathfield, Hobart, Keane, 
Kenyon, Lake (1st), Lansdowne (Premier), 
Loughborough, Macartney, Nelson (Admiral), 
Normanton, Peterborough (Earl), Somerton, 
Thurlow (Chancellor), ‘Torphichen, George, 
Prince of Wales, &c. 

Vol. III. (M.P. Notorieties) contains at 
present about 400 franks, and is arranged 
chronologically. Amongst some of the most 
remarkable are those of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, Henry Addington, Sir William 
Blackstone, Edmund Burke, Henry Dundas, 
Thomas Erskine, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Charles James Fox, Allan Gardner, Edward 
Gibbon (Historian), George Grenville (Pre- 
mier), Edward Hawke (Admiral), Samuel 
Hood, Alexander Hood, William Howe, Sir 
John Jervis, Sir Lloyd Kenyon, Edward Law, 
Sir Charles Middleton, Sir John Moore, 
Edward Nicholas, Lord North (Premier), Sir 
Thomas Picton, William Pitt (1st), William 
Pitt (2nd), R. Brinsley Sheridan, Sir W. Sid- 
ney Smith, Sir Arthur Wellesley, &c. 

I have spent upwards of forty years in 
making my collection, and although it has, 
no doubt, cost much time and trouble, yet 
it has been a great amusement, and not 
altogether without answering some useful 
end. I have often observed that in looking 
over it, “young people” have been led to 
take an increased interest in the remarkable 
characters of former times, and to refer to 
peerages and works of biography for a fuller 
account of those whose franks they noticed. 
Atall events, if I can succeed in the slightest 
degree in renewing the taste for frank collect: 
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ing, once so prévalent, I shall feel amply 
repaid for any little. trouble that I may have 
taken in putting together these fewmemoranda. 

In wishing every success and prosperity to 
our new friend—THE ANTIQUARY—I would 
suggest that there is an excellent opportunity 
for a publication of this kind to provide a 
remedy for a long-existing want. Within my 
own: recollection, many very interesting 
private collections of old pictures, books, 
coins, autographs, franks, &c., have totally 
disappeared, and no trace or record of them 
now remains, Catalogues of public collec- 
tions are freely circulated, and although full 
details of private ones would not be generally 
interesting, or, indeed, worth.’ preserving, 
yet, if owners could be induced to make rolls 
of “specialities” in their several collections, 
and send them to THE ANTIQUARY, much 
interesting matter for its readers might not 
only be extracted, but, very possibly, become 
the means of eventually preserving many 
unique and rare relics of past days from 
utter oblivion. J. Bar.ie. 

Ringdufferin, Killyleagh, 

County Down, Ireland. 


KEELES 
The Schoolmaster-Printer of 
St. Albans. 


———— 


HE erection of St. Albans into a 

§|- Bishopric and the restoration of its 

beautiful Abbey have naturally 

. drawn considerable attention to that 

town during the past few years. One con- 

sequence has been. to develop increased 

interest in its rich historical and local associa- 

tions, and to bring more into notice its rare 
Typographical Antiquities. 

England had but few printing-presses in 
the fifteenth century. After Westminster, in 
1477, came Oxford in 1479, and then early in 
1480, at St. Albans, a press was erected by a 
learned schoolmaster of that town ; while a 
fourth press was started in London by Lettou 
later in the same year. These were all the 
printing-presses established in the British Isles 
before the death of William Caxton in 1491. 

We must not let sentiment veil the fact 
that the first printing-presses were nearly 
always started as a trading adventure; and 
although a belief that the Church was at first 


the foster-father of the Press is very prevalent, 
I do not think History supports it. . At 
Westminster, Caxton, through all his gossip, 
makes mention but once of the Abbot there, 
and then ina manner which leads to the con- 
clusion that the only relationship. between 
them was that of landlord and tenant.. At 
Oxford there is not a particle of evidence to 
connect Rood and Hunte with the Clergy 
or University. Lettou and Macblinia in 
London owed nothing, so far as we know, to 
ecclesiastical patronage. At St. Albans the 
first printer was a schoolmaster, the only 
fact in his life which is known, and this we 
learn from Wynken De Worde, who added 
some introductory sentences when. re-issuing 
the “ Fructus Temporum,” stating that the 
original was printed by “one sometyme scole- 
mayster of saynt albon.” 

The name of the schoolmaster-printer is 
quite unknown, although it has been guessed 
at.. The prologue to the “St. Albans Chro- 
nicle” begins thus: “ Inso myche that it is 
necessari” &c.; and the “ Book of St. Albans” 
begins : “In so moche that gentilmen and 
honest persones,” &c. ; and the same words, 
“In so moch” are used again at the com- 
mencement of a sentence on fol. b. iij verse of 
the same book. Now, as all three sentences 
begin with the same three words, and as some 
early writers veiled their names in the first 
words of their books, certain historians, 
misled by Chauncy in his “ History of Hert- 
fordshire,” and unable to realise the existence 
of any man without a known name, inferred 
most sagaciously that the St. Albans school- 
master, wished to veil /zs\ name, and that 
really it was Insomuch—a “lame and impot- 
ent conclusion.” ; 

Just as “impotent” and based on equally 
slight grounds is the conclusion lately arrived 
at by Mr. Scott, that the schoolmaster of St. 
Albans_ was really the printer of a large 
number of books usually attributed to Caxton 
at Westminster. The internal evidence of 
the books themselves is totally opposed to 
any such theory, which if true would. reduce 
Bibliography to a series of. haphazard 
guesses, utterly unworthy of serious and in- 
telligent attention. In fact, there is no evi- 
dence of any typographical connection 
between the two presses. 

His occupation as a schoolmaster in the 
town, and the evident extent of his reading 
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prove the St. Albans printer to have been an 
educated man, and probably a priest. . His 
orthography is phonetical and quite of a 
northern dialect. Of his connection with the 
Abbey there is no evidence one way or the 
other. .If he carried on the two occupations 
of schoolmaster and printer at the same 
time, it may perhaps account for the small 
results from his press, which, during the six 
or seven years after 1480, when he first began, 
produced only eight works with a total of 
1220 printed leaves. Six of these works 
were in the Latin tongue, and intended for 
educational purposes, while two were in Eng- 
lish, and appealed to the popular taste, if we 
may apply such a term to an age when few 
people could read. 

To us the English books are by far the 
most interesting. The first was the “Fructus 
Temporum,” or “ St, Albans Chronicle,” a 
folio volume of 295 printed leaves. It has 
no date of printing, but the Prologue states 
that “in the yeare of our lorde, 1483, and 
in the twenty-thirde yere of the reyne of 
Kyng Edward the Fourthe, at Saynt Albons, 
is compylit togeder this booke.” The use 


by the printer of red ink, the device at the 
end, only used here and for the “ Book of 


St. Albans,” together with the general appear- 
ance of the typography, point to a nearly 
synchronous date of printing for the two 
works. Probably 1485 would not be far wrong. 
The schoolmaster when compiling the 
“ Fructus ” in 1483 had before him the well- 
known Chronicle of Brute, as printed in 1480 
with additions by Caxton. He had also an 
ecclesiastical history of some kind, perhaps 
borrowed from the Abbey Scriptorium. By 
interspersing Caxton’s text with ecclesiastical 
events and Papal data, placed in their 
chronological order,the “Fructus Temporum” 
or “St, Albans Chronicle” was produced. 
The only other work in English from ‘the 
St. Albans press is “ The Book of Hunting 
and Hawking, and of Cote Armour,” com- 
monly called “The Book of St. Albans.” 
Like the “Chronicle,” itis printed in black and 
red, has the same size page, and the red 
device at the end. It consists of eighty-eight 
printed leaves, upon the last of which is this 
colophon :—‘‘ Translatyt and .compylit to- 
gedyr at Seynt albons the yere from thin- 
carnacion of ure lorde Jhi Crist. 


M.CCCC.lxxxvi.” It was doubtless 
printed as soon as the “compilacion” was 
finished, and is the last book with a date 
known to have been issued by the school- 
master. When the worthy man died is not 
recorded ; finding, possibly, as many since 
his time have done, that much anxiety and 
little profit was to be got out of a printing- 
press, he relinquished the new-born art, and 
devoted the remainder of his days to what 
the Germans call “ pedagogy.” 

Much might be written upon the “ Book 
of St. Albans,” for it is full of interest, both 
literary and antiquarian. Its authorship, so 
gratuitously foisted upon the Abbess of Sop- 
well Nunnery ; its curious dissertation upon 
the use and management of Hawks; the 
poetical stanzas of Dame Juliana Berners, 
with their quaint terms and rude directions ; 
the serio-comic dissertation upon “Cote 
Armour;” and, lastly, though by no means 
least in interest, the northern dialect and 
spelling which pervade the whole, make this 
work one of the most interesting in the entire 
range of fifteenth century literature. Soon, 
it is hoped, the curious reader may have the 
opportunity of judging for himself, as a fac- 
simile reprint is now being prepared for 
publication. This will be a great boon, as 
original copies are extremely rare, and mostly 
inaccessible. The number printed by the 
schoolmaster was doubtless small, probably 
not over fifty, and for nearly four centuries 
the common enemies of books—fire, damp, 
the worm, and prolonged neglect—have united 
to reduce the number. Imperfect copies are 
in the Bodleian, Oxford, and the University 
Library, Cambridge, and these for many years 
were the only public libraries in which the 
book could be seen. By a happy chance a 
copy was secured for Mr. Grenville, who 
bequeathed his collection of books to the 
British Museum. This copy is now exhibited 
daily in one of the glass cases in the King’s 
Library. Its history and adventures are so 
romantic that they will form a fitting adden- 
dum to the present very imperfect sketch. 
The account is copied by the writer, from a 
letter written in 1847, by the Rev. C. F. New- 
marsh, then Rector of Pilham, to the Rev.S.R. 
Maitland, Librarian of Lambeth Palace. 


In June, 1844, a pedlar called at a cottage at 
Blyton, and asked an old widow, named Naylor, 
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whether she had any rags to sell. She said, No! but 
offered him some old paper and took from a shelf the 
** Boke of St. Albans,” and others, weighing 9 Ibs,, for 
which she received ninepence. The pedlar carried 
them through Gainsboro’, tied up in a string, past a 
chemist’s shop, who being used to buy old paper to 
wrap his drugs in called the man in, and struck by the 
appearance of the ‘‘ Boke,” gave him 3s. for the lot. 
Not being able to read the Colophon, he took it to 
an equally ignorant stationer, and offered it to him for 
a guinea, at which price he declined it, but proposed 
that it should be exposed in his window, as a means of 
eliciting some information about it. It was accordingly 
placed there with this label—‘‘Very old curious 
work.” <A collector of books went in and offered 
2s. 6d. for it, which excited the suspicion of the 
vendor. Soon after Mr. Bird, Vicar of Gainsboro’, 
went in and asked the price, wishing to possess a very 
early specimen; but not knowing the great value of 
the book. While he was examining it, Stark, a very 
intelligent bookseller came in, to whom Mr. Bird at 
once ceded the right of pre-emption. Stark betrayed 
such visible anxiety that the vendor, Smith, declined 
settling a price. Soon after Sir C. Anderson, of Lea 
(author of Ancient Models), came in and took the book 
to collate, but brought it back in: the morning, 
having found it imperfect in the middle, and offered 
52. for it. Sir Charles had no book of reference to 
guide him to its value. But, in the meantime 
Stark had employed a friend to obtain for him the 
refusal of it, and had undertaken to give for it a little 
more than any sum Sir Charles might offer. On finding 
that at least 57. could be got for it, Smith went to 
the chemist and gave him two guineas, and then sold 
it to Stark’s agent for seven guineas. Stark took it to 
London and sold it to the Rt. Hon. T. Grenville for 
seventy pounds or guineas. I have now to state how 
it came that a book without covers, of such extreme 
age, was preserved. About fifty years since the library 
of Thonock Hall, in the parish of Gainsboro,’ the seat 
of the Hickman family, underwent great repairs, the 
books being sorted over by a most ignorant person, 
whose selection seems to have been determined by the 
coat. All books without covers were thrown into a 
great heap and condemned to all the purposes which 
Leland laments in the sack of the conventual libraries 
by the visitors. But they found favour in the eyes of a 
literate gardener, who begged leave to take what he 
liked home. He selected a large quantity of Sermons 
before the House of Commons, Local pamphlets, 
Tracts from 1680 to 1710, Opera books, &c. He 
made a list of them, which I found afterwards in the 
cottage, containing No. 43 ‘‘ Cotamouris,” The old 
fellow wassomething of a herald, and drew in his books 
what he held to be his coat. After his death all that 
could be stuffed into a large chest were put away in 
a garret ; but a few favourites, and ‘‘ the Boke” among 
them remained on the shelves of the kitchen for years, 
till his son’s widow grew so ‘‘ stalled” of dusting them 
that she determined to sell them. Had she been in 
poverty, I should have urged on the buyer, Stark, the 
duty of giving her a small sum out of his great gains. 


This curious history explains in a remark- 
able manner how it is that of many early 
printed books, a single copy alone remains, 
many others being represented by a fragment 


only, while others again, like Caxton’s “Ovide” 
and “‘ Lyf of the Earle of Oxford,” are only 
known to have once existed by the chance 
reference of old writers, not a vestige having 
come down to our times. 

Some years ago Mr. Bradshaw, of Cam- 
bridge, increased the list of books attributed 
to the St. Albans press by the discovery of 
* Antonii Andrez Questiones,” 4to, of which 
the only copy known is in the University 
Library, Cambridge. Remembering this 
fact, and bearing in mind how many 
** uniques” of various kinds have been brought 
to light during the last twenty years, it does 
not seem beyond the bounds of probability 
that we may yet learn something more con- 
cerning the schooimaster of St. Albans and 
his printing-press. Perhaps a ‘“ Grammar,” 
like that of Ankwykyl at Oxford, will turn 
up, or perchance the “ Vulgaria quedam 
Terency,” or a “ Catho moralised,” revealing 
to us both name and place of abode of the 
unknown printer. Happy the man who ina 
forgotten nook of some old mansion shall open 
a time-worn volume in parchment covers, and 
read on the last page, ‘“‘ Empryntit at seynt 
albon by me (nomen typographi) dwellyng 
at the scole hous ouer ayenst the abbye.” 

WILLIAM BLADEs. 


WQQ2REEr 


Zn “Fndian MonepeCowrie” 
in a British Barrow. 


ee 


PEPE objects which the barrow-digger 
succeeds in unearthing need neither 
be of large size nor of intrinsic 

y value to render them of primary 
importance in illustrating the history of the 
tumulus in which they occur. An atom 
of bone, or the smallest fragment of 
pottery of a particular make, may often 
tell volumes to the comparative arche- 
ologist, and aid him in classifying the 
interment with which he is dealing. Not so 
is it, however, with the remarkable instance 
I am about to adduce, which, as far as I am 
aware, is a unique discovery in British barrows. 

Between three and four miles east of the 
Land’s End, and close by the side of the 
road leading from that promontory to Pen- 
zance, there lately stood a large mound, 
about fifty feet in length by thirty in breadth, 
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and averaging six feet high in the middle. 
On examination, in September last, it proved 
to be entirely composed of fine earth, with 
the exception of a stone or two at the sides 
which may once have formed portions of an 
encircling and supporting basement, as is 
common in Cornish cairns. Commencing at 
the south-west end I cut a trench twenty 
feet wide completely through the mound. 
On arriving at the centre, where a trench or 
gully crossed it, I discovered by the strati- 
fication of the earth that it was not one 
mound, but two, joined in the centre—an 
arrangement which, in more than two hun- 
dred barrows I have opened in the district, 
I have never met with before. I may also 
mention that earthen barrows in the neigh- 
bourhood are of very rare occurrence. The 
materials had been brought together in 
layers, or strata, which were not composed 
of the soil of the surrounding common. On 
the level of the natural soil were numerous 
small fragments of rough pottery of what is 
known to me as the ordinary sepulchral type, 
and belonging to vessels of various sizes. 
Several stones, artificially shaped, so as to 
serve for hones and hammers, were taken 
up, as was also a broken or uncompleted 
greenstone axe, with the pointed edge 
artificially ground. No interment could be 
discovered, but at the depth of five feet from 
the surface, in the south-western mound, and 
embedded in a stratum of greyish clay, was 
a little object which well rewarded my two 
days’ work. It was a little cowrie shell, 
three-fourths of an inch in length, and of a 
type which I knew did not occur on our 
Cornish coast. In answer to an inquiry re- 
specting its habitat, which I sent to a friend 
at the British Museum, I am informed that it 
is the common “money-cowrie” found all over 
India and the Pacific Ocean, but never on 
the British coasts. ‘“ This specimen has been 
rubbed or scraped (by accident or design), 
so that the enamel has been taken off the 
rounded surface, with the result of showing the 
blue colour underneath.” “It is impossible,” 
my informant adds, “that this shell could have 
come to England by itself, for it is not even 
found asa fossil. As it was used for money at a 
very early period, it is possible that Romans, 
or even Phoenicians, may have brought it.” 
With this latter view I know not how 


either to concur, or to express dissent. I 
merely give it in the words of my friend, as the 
solution which suggested itself to his mind 
on hearing of its discovery in a Cornish 
barrow. That it could have dropped through 
the upper strata of the mound at a later 
time is impossible: (1) Because the ori- 
ginal stratification had never been disturbed ; 
(2) Because of the tightness with which the 
clay soil had been packed; (3) Because 
of its own lightness. It was filled with earth 
from the layer in which it occurred, and has 
slightly changed colour since it was found. 
With it was a perforated flint, used perhaps 
as a pendant charm. 

I should be much obliged by your making 
this discovery known in your most valuable 
publication, in case it may meet the eye of 
any brother Antiquary, who can give mea 
parallel instance of Eastern objects occurring 
in our British tombs. Is archzeology at last 
coming to the assistance of philology in 
throwing light on our Aryan origin ? 

WILLIAM C, BORLASE. 


The Public Records of 
England. 


—_————_ 

N this subject a few words cannot 

fail to interest the readers of THE 
ANTIQUARY. 

. The history of our Public Re- 
cords, when it comes to be written, will 
unfold an almost incredible tale of misma- 
nagement and neglect, and that in times not 
so far removed from our own. Scattered in a 
score of different repositories, some, if not 
all of them, totally unfitted for the purpose, 
exposed to the risks of fire, damp, vermin, 
and depredations of all sorts, the marvel is 
that any are left at all, and that those which 
have survived the tooth of time are in so fair 
a condition.* It would almost seem as if a 

* Arthur Agard, writing in 1610 or thereabouts, thus 

enumerates the dangers to which records are exposed: 

There is afourfold hurte \ Fyre 

that by negligence maye { Water 

bring wrack to records Ratts and Myce 

that is to say Misplacinge 
Which maye be preserved so farre forth as man’s witt 
maye doe (because all things are but vaine and perishe 
dailie) by a foure folde diligence and care to Be had 
about them, 
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special providence had watched. over the 
noble collection formed by the care of the 
early English Kings and their great officers 
of State.* William Prynne, the well-known 
author of “ Histriomastrix,” who was ap- 
pointed Keeper of the Records in the Tower 
in the time of Charles the Second, thus 
extols the solicitude of the Sovereigns for the 
proper care of the public archives, in the 
Preface to his Parliamentary Writs : 


But I presume it will be your Majesty’s especial 
care (as it was your Royal predecessor’s) to preserve 
these ancient Records nct only from fire, sword, but 
water, moths, canker, dust, cobwebs, for your own 
and your kingdom’s honor, service, they being such 
sacred reliques, such peerless jewels, that your noble 
ancestors have estimated no places so fit to preserve 
them in as consecrated chapels, or Royal treasuries 
and wardrobes, where they lay up their sacred crowns, 
jewels, robes, and that upon very good grounds, they 
being the principal evidences by which they held, sup- 
ported, defended their crowns, kingdoms, revenues, 
prerogatives, and their subjects their respective lands, 
lives, liberties, properties, franchises, rights, laws. 


Passing on to the actual condition of these 
same “sacred reliques” and “peerless jewels,” 
the learned Antiquary draws a vivid picture 
of the lamentable condition of some of the 
Tower Records : 


No sooner received I your Royal Patent for the 
custody of your antient Records in your Tower of 
London, even in the middest of my parliamentary and 
disbanding services, then monopolizing all my time, 
but I designed, endeavoured the rescue of the greatest 
part of them from that desolation, corruption, con- 
fusion, in which (through the negligence, nescience, or 
slothfullnesse of their former keepers) they had for 
many years by past layen buried together in. one con- 
fused chaos under corroding, putrefying cobwebs, 
dust, filth, in the dark corner of Czesar’s Chapel 
in the White Tower, as mere useless reliques, not 
worthy to be calendared, or brought down thence 
into the office amongst other records of use. In 
order thereunto I imployed some souldiers and 
women to remove and cleanse them from their filthy- 
nesse, who soon growing weary of this noysome work, 





* In August, 1601, William Lambarde,who was then 
Keeper of the Records at tlfe Tower, having waited on 
Queen Elizabeth to submit to her an Index which he 
had made to those Records, a conversation ensued 
which showed that Her Majesty fully entered into and 
appreciated the subject. At parting, she said, ‘‘I 
have not since my first coming to the Crown received 
any one thing that brought with it such great delecta- 
tion.” It may be noted that Lambarde was one of 
the handsomest men of his day, and pessibly this may 
also have contributed to the Queen’s delectation, A 
transcript of a report of the conversation, probably 
drawn up by Lambarde himself, is in the British 
Museum, Add. MSS. No. 15664, fo, 226, 7. 


left them almost‘as foul, dusty, nasty, as they found 
them. Whereupon, immediately after the Parlia- 
ment’s adjournment, I and my Clerk (in August and 
September last) spent many whole dayes in cleansing 
and sorting them into distinct confused heaps, in order 
to their future reducements into method, the old 
clerks of the office being unwilling to touch them for 
fear of fouling their fingers, spoyling their cloathes, 
endangering their eyesight and healths, by their 
cankerous dust and: evil scent. 

In raking up this dung-heap (according to my expec- 
tations) I found many rare antient precious pearls and 
golden records, &c. 

It would have been well if the same energy 
and industry had been evinced by all the early. 
keepers, but in too many instances it is to be 
feared that they looked upon these documents 
with little interest, considering that they were 
merely warehoused with them, and if they 
fell into confusion, as was the natural result, 
so they might remain, totally uncared for and 
useless to the public. 

Coming down to later times we find a 
Committee of the House of Lords appointed 
in 1703 to consider what steps should be 
taken to remedy this state of affairs. Little, 
however, came cf it, and though during the 
same century various other Committees con- 
tinued to be appointed, it was not until the 
commencement of the present century that 
matters assumed a more promising aspect. 
In the year 1800 appeared the large folio 
Report which heralded a new era in the 
history of our Public Muniments. In this 
volume were set out the returns from the 
different repositories, as to the nature, state, 
&c., of the records, with suggestions for their 
systematic classification. The House there- 
upon presented an Address to the King “to 
give directions for the better preservation, 
arrangement, and more convenient use of 
the Public Records of the kingdom, and that 
they, the Commons, would cheerfully provide 
whatever extraordinary expenses might be in- 
curred.” In reply to this, a Royal Sign 
Manual was issued, dated the 19th of July, 
1800, appointing a Commission for Great ~ 
Britain, and during thirty-seven years the 
Commissioners nominated under this and 
subsequent Commissions ‘were busily engaged 
on the affairs of the Records ; the numerous 
bulky volumes issued by the Commissioners 
testifying to the valuable work carried out 
under their direction. 

Nevertheless, the system of dealing with 
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the Records by Commissions did not work 
altogether satisfactorily; charges of misma- 
nagement were made, and on the 18th of 
February, 1836, a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons was nominated “to 
inquire into the management and affairs of 
the Record Commission, and the present 
state of the Records of the United Kingdom.” 
In their Report the Committee pointed out 
the wretched state of certain documents 
stowed in the sheds in the King’s Mews, 
at Charing Cross :— 

In these sheds 4136 cubic feet of National Records 
were deposited in the most neglected condition. Be- 
sides the accumulated dust of centuries, all, when 
these operations commenced, were found to be very 
damp. Some were in a state of inseparable adhesion 
to the stone walls. There were numerous fragments 
which had only just escaped entire consumption by 
vermin, and many were in the last stage of putre- 
faction. Decay and damp had rendered a large 
quantity so fragile as hardly to admit of being touched ; 
others, particularly those in the form of Rolls, were so 
coagulated together that they could not be uncoiled. 
Six or seven perfect skeletons of rats were found im- 
bedded, and bones of these vermin were generally 
distributed throughout the mass ; and, besides furnish- 
ing a charnel-house for the dead, during the first 
removal of theseNational Records,a dog was employed 
in hunting the live rats which were thus disturbed 
from their nests. 

About the same date a most valuable 
portion of the Records of the Exchequer was 
kept in the dark, damp vaults of Somerset 
House, two stories underground. The humidity 
of the atmosphere there having had the singu- 
lareffect ofcausing the formation of stalactites, 
a gentleman of scientific tendencies drew up 
a Report in which he gave a most picturesque 
account of these natural phenomena, neglect- 
ing the ancient and invaluable public docu- 
ments which were perishing underneath. 
This gentleman was a Commissioner of 
Records, but it may readily be believed that 
his tastes did not lie in this line. Wel! 
might the late Charles Buller exclaim, 
“Stalactites are interesting objects to the 
geologist, but a Record Office is an inappro- 
priate place for their growth.” ‘The speech 
delivered by Mr. Buller, when he moved for a 
Select Committee on the Public Records, 
18th February, 1836 (Hansard, xxxi. p. 551), 
is particularly worthy of attention. 

Within the last thirty-three years, how- 
ever, better counsels have prevailed, and 
many able men have directed their 

VOL. I. 


attention to the preservation and _publi- 
cation of the National Records. Following the 
example shown by the Scotch authorities in 
the establishment of the General Register 
House at Edinburgh, now nearly a century 
old, the obvious expedient was at length 
adopted of bringing the Records under one 
central roof, where, under able and learned 
officers,* the greatest facilities are afforded to 
the public in consulting and utilising these 
long-neglected treasures. In addition to 
these privileges, the late Lord Romilly, who 
first urged this scheme on the Government, 
and his successor, the present Master of 
the Rolls, have placed historical students 
under a deep debt of gratitude for the 
great collection of chronicles and memo- 
rials, and calendars of historical documents, 
with which they have enriched our literature. 
These calendars place, as it were, in the very 
hands of the public the documents of which 
they are the essence. As is known, the State 
Papers, the regular series of which begins 
in the reign of Henry VIII., were the first 
to be edited, and between ninety and 
one hundred volumes of these have been 
published. 

But of late stillearlier records have been laid 
under contribution, and calendars of docu- 
ments dating from the time of Henry II. have 
been commenced. Among these are the 
three volumes relating to Ireland, edited by 
Mr. H. S. Sweetman, of the Irish Bar. The 
first volume opens with interesting details of 
the preparations made for the English inva- 
sion of Ireland in 1171, there being three 
letters from Pope Alexander III., the first of 
which exhorts the Legate and the four Arch- 
bishops to aid the English King in governing 
Ireland. There are many documents relating 
to Henry’s Scotch adherents in Ireland. To 
Allan of Galloway (Constable of Scotland), 
one of the most important of these, the King 
granted no fewer than 140 Knights’ fees in 
the north of Ireland near the Bann. To 
Thomas, his brother, Earl of Athol, jure uxoris, 
the King granted O’Neille’s lands in Kinel- 
Owen and others in the north. There are 

* Only a short time since we overheard the follow- 
ing amusing remark made by a searcher to one of the 
officials who had read at sight some queer hierogly- 
phics :—‘‘I tell you what, sir, if one of you gentle- 
men had been present at Belshazzar’s Feast, there 
would have been no need to send for Daniel !” 
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also many details relating to King John’s 
acts and movements while in Ireland in 
1210. 'One very remarkable document in the 
Volume (448) is the declaration of the 
Magnates of Ireland, in which they plainly 
and decidedly side with the King against the 
Pope. This document, which so. strikingly 
controverts the belief that the country lay 
prostrate before the Chair of St. Peter has not, 
so far as the writer is aware, ever been pub- 
lished before. 
(To be continued.) 


Reviews. 


—@~e—. 
PLANCHE’S CYCLOPAEDIA OF COSTUME. 


A Cyclopedia of Costume, or Dictionary of Dress. 
By James R. Planché, Somerset Herald. London, 
Chatto and Windus. 2 vols. 4to, 1876-1879. 


1 IT is more than fifty years, if we may trust 
IN 4 hie! his agreeable ‘‘ Recollections and Reflec- 
fea) tions,” published a few years ago, since 
BXMy! Mr. Planché, who had long lived among 
dramatists, pocts, and authors, and had 

achieved no little success also as a dramatic writer, 








CARTHUSIAN MONK 


was struck with the inaccuracies and incongruities ot 
the theatrical costume of the day, and in consequence 
proposed to Kemble, who was about to revive Aig 


Sohn at Covent Garden, to superintend, as a labour of 
love and a work of personal friendship, the whole of 
the costume, designing the dresses of the characters, 
and making the necessary researches in order to secure 
historical accuracy. In these researches he was aided 
and directed by the late Sir Samuel Meyrick, whose 
magnificent collection of armour was lately exhibited 
at South Kensington, and who had just published his 
‘* Critical Enquiry into Ancient Arms and Armour ;” 
and also by-Mr. Francis Douce, the antiquary, whose 
fine collection of illuminated manuscripts is in the 
Bodleian at Oxford, and who pointed out to him what 
a repertory of information on the subject he would find 
in Strutt’s elaborate work on ‘* The Dressand Habits 
of the People of England.” In spite of all sorts of 
objections and difficulties raised by stage-managers 
and other members of the profession, and in spite of 
prophecies that any attempt to reform the conventional 
costume behind the footlights would prove an utter 
failure from the want of education in the dull English 
audience to whom it appealed, this revival of King 
John was at once pronounced an eminent success, 
‘* When the curtain rose and discovered King John 
dressed as his effigy appears in Worcester Cathedral, 
surrounded by his Barons, sheathed in mail, with 
cylindrical helmets and correct armorial shields, and 
his courtiers in the long tunics and mantles of the 13th 
century, there was a loud roar of approbation, accom- 
panied by four distinct rounds of applause, so general 
and so hearty that the actors themselves were asto- 
nished, and I felt amply rewarded for all the trouble, 
anxiety, and annoyance which I had experienced 


CISTERCIAN MONK, 


during my labours. Receipts of from 400/. to 600/ 
nightly soon reimbursed the management for the 
expense of the production of King John, and 4 
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complete reformation of dramatic costume became from 
that moment inevitable upon the English stage.” So 
at least writes Mr. Planché. 
table” that Mr. Planché, whose researches had con- 


tributed so largely 
to this result, 
should continue 
to take a deep 
interest in the 
subject in which 
he had achieved 
so decided a suc- 
cess) He was 
consequently 
invited, on the 
starting of the 
‘“‘ Library of En- 
tertaining Know- 
ledge,” to contri- 
bute to it a small 
volume on ** The 
History of British 
Costume.” This 
was given to the 
world some forty 
years ago, and he 
has since that 
time been so 


thoroughly recognised as an authority on such 
matters, that he was called upon to discharge such 


duties as the rearrange- 
ment of Sir S.- Meyrick’s 
collection of armour,when 
it was exhibited at Man- 
chester in 1857, and sub- 
sequently at South Ken- 
sington ; and also more re- 
cently still the rearrange- 
ment of the National Col- 
lection of Armour in the 
Tower of London was en- 
trusted to his hands. 
Fortified with such ex- 
perience as this, and by the 
researches which he has 
made by order of the Lord 
Chamberlain from time to 
time into the dress of his- 
toric characters of different 
dates for the dals costumés 
which the Queen gave at 
Buckingham Palace during 
the life of the Prince Con- 
sort,, Mr. Planché has de- 
voted the last decade of a 
life. which has now been 
extended beyond eighty 
years, to the production of 
a ‘* Cyclopedia of Cos- 
tume” which embraces the 
whole question of dress— 
in Western Europe at least 
—in all its varieties, and 
at all events provides for 
the artist, the historian, or 


It was equally “ inevi- 


DOGES OF VENICE, 





ITALIAN LADY- 


the writer of fiction a manual of information which 
will keep his pencil or his pen from falling into 
absurd anachronisms and other blunders. But the 
book is far more than this. It is a most readable 


and interesting 
antiquarian work, 
and it can scarcely 
be consulted in 
vain, whether the 
reader is in search 
for information as 
to Military, Court, 
Ecclesiastical, 
Legal, or Profes- 
sional costume. 
Nor is it confined 
to these. It sup- 
plies us with an 
almost complete 
history of all the 
varieties — and 
their name, of 
course, is *legion” 
—of female dress, 
from the Saxon 
days of England 
down to the days 
of George III., 


tracing the growth of the formidable head-gears 
and ‘hoops of monstrous size” which our grand- 


mothers and great-grand- 
mothers wore on Sundays 
and holidays in the walks 
about Pall Mall and in 
Kensington Gardens. 

The subjects treated in 
his work are naturally of so 
varied and miscellaneous a 
character that Mr. Planché 
found himself obliged to 
adopt the glossarial form ; 
but this, on reflection, will 
be regarded as an advan- 
tage in a work which 
ranges over every possible 
personal adornment and 
article of gear,from ‘‘tunics” 
to pistols and daggers, from 
‘*stomachers” to rings and 
fans, from garters to those 
absurd ‘‘ waggon head- 
dresses” with which we are 
made familiar in the pages 
of the ‘‘ Connoisseur” as 
worn by ladies in West-end 
society more than 120 years 
ago—not 40 years, it may 
be added, before Mr. 
Planche’s birth. The tour- 
naments and jousts of the 
Middle Ages, the episodes 
of Court life at St. James’s 
andat Windsor, the corona- 
tions and marriages of our 
Sovereigns, the sculptured 
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effigies of princes, soldiers, and _ ecclesiastics 
in English and foreign Cathedrals, the illu- 
minated manuscripts of our old religious houses, 
the careful drawings of MHollar and Hogarth, 
the Bayeux tapestry, and, in fact, all possible 
sources of supply have been laid under con- 
tribution by the indefatigable zeal of the author 
on behalf of his favourite subject, which has been 
to him the study of a lifetime, and which he has 
happily been spared to finish, That in the com- 
pilation of a work on such a subject as dress, 
Mr. Planché, with the experience of eighty years, 


ITALIAN NOBLEMAN. 


should now regard his first effort in that direction 
as crude and imperfect, is only to be expected 
from a person who resolves conscientiously to 
follow up his subject in all its bearings, and to 
force all his reading to contribute to its further 
elucidation. It was only, as he tells us, in 
collecting materials for this magnum opus that he 
became aware of his own deficiencies, and was 
surprised to find how he had been led, forty years 
ago, ‘‘in the plenitude of his ignorance, to rush 
upon almost untrodden ground.” No doubt it 
is quite trne, as he incidentally remarks, that 
since the publication of his ‘‘ History of British 
Costume” a flood of light has been poured in upon 


the subject by the establishment of various local 
antiquarian societies, and that it is now possible 
for a scholar to ‘‘re-examine his opinions, and 
discover reasons for doubting if he cannot find facts 
to authenticate.” We know from an old proverb 
that it is “‘never too late to learn,” and Mr, 
Planché appears to be quite alive to the truth of the 
saying. ; 

As aspecimen of the exhaustive manner in which 
Mr. Planché treats each department of his subject, we 
would refer the curious reader to his remarks on the 
Costume of the Legal | Profession—Judges, Serjeants, 


Hii 


FRENCH GALLANT. 


and Barristers—which will be found under the general 
heading of ‘* Robes” in the first volume, on pages 426- 
431, illustrated with a dozen woodcuts, and also a full 
page chromo-lithograph, representing ‘‘ the Interior of 
the Court of King’s Bench in the time of Henry VI.” 
The party-coloured mantles and tunics of the gentle- 
men of the Long Robe, the blue and mustard array of 
the persons who keep order, either as officers of the 
Court or as ** policemen,” and the scanty dress of the 
‘* villains” who are being dragged before the Court 
with manacles around their legs, contrast amusingly 
with the scarlet robes of the Judges themselves—five in 
number—who are seated at the upper end of the Court, 
under the shadow of the RoyalArms, Theladies, too, 
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we think, will find abundant matter for instruction and 
amusement under such headings as ‘Stays, ”‘* Hoops,” 
‘‘Mantles,” ‘Head-dress,” ‘‘Cloaks,” ‘‘ Farthin- 

les,” and ‘* Night Rails,” to which we must be con- 
tent to refer them. 

The first volume of this work, published in 1876, 

is devoted entirely to a ‘‘ Dictionary of Dress,” 
alphabetically arranged. Thesecond, which has been 
given to the public only within the last few months, 
is not alphabetical, but chronological in form, and 
embraces a general History of Costume in Europe, 
from the first century down to the accession of King 
George III. Much later it could hardly have been 
carried ; for the French Revolution, amongst other 
bad effects, destroyed all _— 
those outward signs of the ? 
costume which marked the 
noble and the gentle classes, 
introducing in its stead a 
spurious and tasteless ‘*li- 
berty” of dress, which ended in 
the ‘‘equality” of the upper 
and lower ranks, and was re- 
garded as the symbol of ‘‘ fra- 
ternity.” In this latter volume, 
whichis now more immediately 
before us, Mr. Planché traces 
the gradual development of the 
costume of our immediate fore: 
fathers, from the times of the 
Roman occupation of our 
country, touching in turn on 
the dress of the Britons, their 
bards and Druids ; the Gauls, 
Franks, Irish, Welsh, Celts, 
and Saxons; the Teutons in 
Germany ; the Lusitanians and 
Celtiberians in Spain; the 
civil, military, and ecclesias- 
tical costume of the Franks 
under Charlemagne ; the splen- 
dour of the dress of the Nor- 
mans, and so forth. To each 
century, from the twelfth to 
the eighteenth, Mr. Planché 
devotes a chapter ; and at the 
end of his treatise he appends 
a separate chapter devoted to 
‘Theatrical, Allegorical, and 
Fanciful Costume.” 


Charterhouse, Past and Present. 
Haic Brown, LL.D. 
1879.) 

It is quite a mistake on the part of the author of 
this pleasant and most readable volume to suppose 
that its interest is likely to be confined to the narrow 
circle of ‘Old Carthusians.” Such an account as 
that before us was wanted, the works already written 
onthe subject being out of date and dull and pon- 
derous in style, and it will be widely read and wel- 
comed. In eight pleasant chapters Dr. Haig Brown 
has given the world a brief and concise, but graphic 
account of the establishment of various houses of the 


FRENCH GALLANT. 


By the Rev. W. 
(Stedman, Godalming, 


Carthusian Order in England before the Reformation, 
and especially of that founded just outside the walls of 
London by Sir Walter Manny, in the reign of 
Edward III. He relates the fate of that House at the 
Reformation, when its head, John Houghton, sealed 
his’ faith by his blood, being executed as a traitor, 
because King Henry VIII. coveted the lands of 
which he and his brethren were owners, or rather 
trustees for the poor. He tells us how after the 
Reformation the Charterhouse was granted to the 
Norths, and sold by them to the Howards, and how 
the Howards, after living there in state for a few years, 
sold it to Thomas Sutton, a worthy and successful 
merchant, whose name will live for ages side by side 
with that of Sir Thomas 
Gresham. Dr. Brown records 
the early struggles of the 
hospital for old pensioners 
and the school for youths 
which owed their being to 
Sutton’s bounty, and tells us 
how nearly it was wrecked by 
the interested and venal oppo- 
sition of Lord Bacon. The 
later chapters trace the gradual 
rise and the progress of the 
school down to its recent trans- 
fer to Godalming, where in 
** green fields and pastures 
new” it has grown steadily 
from a bare 140to 500 scholars, 
with scholarships and _ exhibi- 
tionsno longer given by private 
patronage, but attainable by 
open competition. The narra- 
tive is well-sustained ; few facts 
of importance are omitted ; and 
the book is remarkably free 
from blunders. A few illustra- 
tions, showing details of both 
the Old and the New Charter- 
house, will be found to increase 
its value. Dr. Brown adds one 
or two curious facts about the 
way in which the first efforts to 
throw open the foundation of 
the school to merit were de- 
feated by the ‘ Master,” Dr. 
Philip Fisher, in 1814; and 
also with respect to the annual 
dinner of Old Carthusians on 
Founder’s Day, which, he tells us, is the oldest of 
such commemorations, dating back for more than two 


centuries. 


The Romance of the London Directory. By the Rev. 
C. W. BARDSLEY. (1 Paternoster Buildings.) 

Under the above title the Rev. C. W. Bardsley, 
Vicar of Ulverston, has reprinted in a small volume 
some five or six contributions from his pen to Zhe 
Fireside, all dealing with the surnames to be found in 
the “ Post Office London Directory” of Messrs. Kelly. 
Out of this very simple and apparently prosaic material 
he has contrived to weave a book brim-full of instruc- 
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tion, and one which serves to show how large is the 
harvest to be gathered by a quiet and observant eye in 
an inquiry into nomenclature. A perusal of Mr. 
Bardsley’s pages will solve a number of everyday 
questions as to the origin of the surnames with 
which we meet. Some of our readers at least, we 
think, will be surprised at hearing, how many names 
are local, how many are patronymics, how many are 
in reality only nicknames more or less disguised. 
The work, we should add, is published at the Hand 
and Heart Office, 1, Paternoster Buildings. 
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British Goblins, Welsh Folk-lore, Mythology, Legends, 
and Traditions, By W. SIKES. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 


This is a most interesting and valuable addition to 
our stock of Folk-lore, and it will be welcomed by a 
wider circle than mere Cambrian archeologists. 
Though its author is of Transatlantic birth, he has 
evidently made good use of his eyes and ears in the 
land of his adoption, where he has lived for some 
years as United States Consul; and he has gathered 
together a surprising stock of curious information. 
And what is more, he has put that information to- 
gether in a very attractive manner. This ‘work in- 
cludes notices of the Fairy world and Spirit world as 
it has existed and still exists in the popular traditions 
west of the Severn, for he has included Monmouth- 
shire for his own purposes, in order to embrace the 
Arthurian legends which hang around Carleon upon 
Usk. The last portion of his volume, dealing with 
the annual customs still kept up among the British 
folk is equal in value and in interest to the rest of the 
volume ; and that is saying a great deal. 


is Sal 


Meetings of Antiquarian 
Societies,* 


—~——. 
METROPOLITAN. 


_ Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—On Thursday even- 
ing, Nov. 27, a meeting of this Society was held at 


Burlington House. In the absence of Lord Carnar- 
von, the Chair was filled by Mr. Frederic Ouvry.—An 
address to the Lords of the Treasury was read asking 
for Government aid towards the publication of valu- 
able historic papers from our national archives. —Mr. 
Freshfield read to the meeting some interesting ex- 
tracts from the parish books of St. Stephen’s, Coleman 
Street ; and Professor Stubbs, and Mr. E. A. Bond, of 
the British Museum, were selected Fellows by a vote 
of the Council on account of their eminent services to 


the cause of antiquarian science. Considerable in- 





_ * We shall be glad to receive short notices of meet- 
ings from local secretaries or private members of 
societies, if sent to the Office by the 15th of each month. 


terest attached to the meeting on account of its being 

known that among the subjects to be discussed was 

the ‘‘ vexed question” of the intended restoration of 

St. Mark’s, at Venice, with respect to which a letter 

was read which had been signed on behalf of the 

Society and forwarded by Lord Carnarvon to Lord 

Salisbury, asking him to use his influence with the 

Italian Government to remonstrate against any need- 

less alteration in the structure and decoration of that 

gem of Christian art. It was hoped that this letter 
would prove as successful as the remonstrances of the 
society a few years ago have proved in saving from 
secularisation the Monastery of Monte Casino, The 
text of the letter of remonstrance on the subject of St. 

Mark’s ran as follows :— 

** Society of Antiquaries of London, Burlington 
House, Nov. 25, 1879. 

‘*To the Most Honourable the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

‘My Lord Marquis,—We, the President and 
Council of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
desire to address your Lordship ona subject on which, 
we venture to think, this ancient and venerable society 
—_ incompetent to speak and not permitted to be 
silent. 

‘Tt is very generally stated, and has not, so far as 
we are aware, been officially contradicted, that the 
Government of the King of Italy has decided on 
‘ restoring’—which, under the circumstances, is almost 
equivalent to rebuilding—the west fagade or front of 
the Basilica of St. Mark’s, Venice. 

‘*The public meetings which have been held in 
London, and at the two great seats of learning and 
culture, Oxford and Cambridge, the memorials which 
have been drawn up by various public bodies, and 
the discussions to which these meetings and memorials 
have given rise in the public journals of this country, 
afford sufficient evidence of the profound consterna- 
tion which such a project has excited throughout the 
length and breadth of Engiand. 

** Without more accurate information we do not 
think it expedient or desirable to endorse or to echo 
all that has been said or written elsewhere in the way 
of remonstrance and expostulation. It is the pride of 
Italy to be the mother of the arts and the museum of 
the civilised world. Of that museum the Basilica of 
St. Mark’s—in which East and West meet together— 
is one of the choicest gems. Until we have before us 
official confirmation of the fact we cannot bring our- 
selves to believe that the enlightened Government of 
the King of Italy will permit itself to be guided by 
the evil precedents of an earlier time, and embark 
upon a restoration which may hereafter be the source 
of deep but unavailing regret. Common justice and 
common courtesy alike demand that a Foreign Power 
to which England has so long been united by ties of 
sympathy and friendship should not be condemned 
unheard. 

‘*On these grounds we venture with great respect 
to urge upon your Lordship the propriety of commu- 
nicating to the Italian Government, through her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome, the earnest desire of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London to be favoured 
with jan official statement of the real facts of the 
case. : 
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A discussion followed the reading of the above 
letter, in which Mr. Knight, Mr. Morgan, Mr. H. 
Reeve, and Mr. G. Street took part, the first-named 
gentleman remarking that the Society had reason to 
hope that their representation would be attended with 
success, from the fact that some thirteen or fourteen 
years ago, when the “‘secularisation” of Monte Casino 
wascontemplated, aremonstrance emanating from them- 
selves had had the effect of changing the course of the 
Italian Government with respect to that building, 
which was still preserved. 

At the meeting held Dec. 4, Mr. Ouvry, V:P. 
in the Chair, Mr. George Payne, of Sittingbourne, 
exhibited and described a remarkable collection 
of objects taken by him from a Roman grave, dis- 
covered on the 6th of November last, at Bayford, near 
that town, 20 yards from anothef Roman grave, un- 
earthed in 1877, and shown by him at the Society’s 
meeting of May 3 in that year. The antiques last 
found were of glass, pottery, and metal. To the first 
category belonged a square cinerary vessel of blue 
glass, a small, pale, greenish-blue glass jug, a round 
pale-blue glass bottle, fragments of a small vase of 
white transparent glass, and a pale olive-green glass 
vase. The ceramic objects were a delicate cream- 
coloured vase, slightly ornamented; two urns of 
Upchurch ware ; a pitcher with red clay handle ; half- 
a-dozen Samian paterze; nine Samian cups, one of 
them ornamented witha leaf pattern. By far the most 
interesting metallic object was a fine vase in bronze, 
10 in. high, 64 in. broad at the widest part.—Mr. R. S, 
Ferguson, M.A., F.S.A., forwarded a report on the 
archeology of Cumberland. The discovery of two 
leaden coffins at Sandy, in Bedfordshire, and of a large 
bronze spear-head in Cork harbour, was also communi- 
cated by local secretaries of the Society. Messrs. H. S. 
Milman, F.S.A., and J. E. Price, offered remarks on 
the new Roman find, than which, the chairman said, 
no finer had ever been laid before the Society. 

Nov. 6.—ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— 
The Rev. C. W. Bingham in the Chair. The 
Chairman spoke of the great success of the Congress 
of the Institute at Taunton. The Rev. R. Bellis 
read a paper ‘‘On some Mural Paintings lately Dis- 
covered in the Church of St. Clement, Jersey.”—Mr. 
W, Burges read a paper on ‘‘ The Reliquary at Or- 
vieto.” Concerning the execution of the remarkable 
enamels which decorate this reliquary there has long 
been doubt, owing to a mistake in Agincourt’s ‘* His- 
tory of Art,” where it is stated that the subjects in the 
enamel are “‘ peints sur fond d’émail.” The reliquary 
was exhibited only twice in the year, and was kept 
under four keys in the hands of different functionaries ; 
so such inquirers as Sommeran, Labarte, and Duran 
were, from various causes, unable to solve the ques- 
tion. Mr, Burges was enabled, in April last, to exa- 
mine the enamels, and to satisfy himself that they are 
executed in the ordinary manner, as described by 
Cellini, and not after the hishion of late enamel work, 
as stated by Agincourt,—Mr, W, A, Sanford exhibited 
a bronze torque, a bracelet, a double-looped and 
double-socketed celt, and a single-looped celt, found 
in the parish of West Buckland, Somerset.—Mr, W. 
D, Jeremy sent some embroidery in bead-work, repre- 
senting Charles II, and his queen,—Mr, Buckley ex- 
hibited three chasubles and a dalmatic. Capt, E, 


Hoare, a MS, in pencil, said to be of the time of the 
Irish civil wars,—Mr, T. Marlow laid before the 
meeting an illuminated pedigree of the family of Mere- 
land, anciently of Orchardleigh, Somerset.—At 
the monthly meeting, held Dec. 4th, at 16, New 
Burlington Street, the following papers were read :— 
1. **On a Recent Discovery at Greenhithe, Kent,” 
by the Rev. J. M. Gastrill; 2. ‘On the Sword 
of Sir Hugh de Morville,” by Mr. R. S. Ferguson ; 
3. “Notes on some Ancient Indian Cemeteries,” by 
Mr. J. D. Grant.—Mr. Gastrill exhibited a human 
skull and pottery, &c., lately found ina Dane-hole, 
at Greenhithe ; Sir Wilfred Lawson exhibited a sword 
traditionally, but erroneously, said to be that of Sir 
Hugh de Morville ; Mr. J. D. Grant, some vessels of 
pottery and stone implements, from an ancient ceme- 
tery in the Tinnevelly district of the Madras Presi- 
dency; Mr. R. S. Ferguson, a ‘‘ poke dial;” the 
Rev. J. F. Russell, several examples of stained glass 
of the 16th century; Mr. W. J. Bernhardt Smith, 
some beads and bugles of rock crystal, onyx, lapis 
lazuli, cornelian, Amazon stone, glass, enamel, &c., 
found in the bed of a watercourse, and also nine 
copper coins, of early 13th-century date, found with 
the beads. Lastly, Mr. H. Vaughan exhibited a 
miniature representing Peter Martyr, Italian work of 
the early part of the 16th century; two Gothic keys, 
also Italian work ; another key of the French Renais- 
sance period ; and the first copies of the original Sfecta- 
tor papers.—Mr. G. T. Clark’s paper on the Fate of 
Tunbridge Castle was postponed. 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—At the 
first meeting of this Association for the session 1879-80, 
held Nov. 19—Mr. Thomas Morgan, F.S.A., in the 
Chair—after the election of many new members, refer- 
ence was made to the Saxon Church of Escombe, 
near Bishop Auckland, the discovery of which had 
been communicated to the congress by the Rev. Dr. 
Hooppell. The building is entirely of Saxon date, all 
the walls being original, and even the gables. The 
height, as is usual in buildings of this early date, is 
great for the size. ‘This is, in the nave, 24 ft. 4 in., 
while the extreme length of nave and chancel is only 
56 ft., width 14 ft. 4 in. The chancel arch is a semi- 
circle, and only 5 ft. 3 in. wide. All the walls are 
built of squared stones brought from the Roman Sta- 
tion at Binchester (Vinovium), and the name of the 
sixth cohort has been met with, built up among the 
walling. Escombe is a secluded village, and to this 
must be attributed the fact that the existence of this 
most interesting structure should have remained un- 
known until now. The plans will appear in the next 
part of the Society’s Journal.—Mr. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., read a letter from the Secretary of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and reported 
the unfortunate proposal before the Italian Govern- 
ment to rebuild the front of St. Mark’s, Venice. This 
work was strongly condemned, and a resolution to 
that effect was proposed, seconded by Mr. G. R. 
Wright, F.S.A., and carried unanimously after an 
animated debate.—The Rev. Prebendary Scarth re- 
ported the further discovery of important Roman 
remains at Bath, and Mr. Courtenay Lord exhibited 
some remarkable earthenware pipes, with neatly 
worked joints, found under the Roman Camp at Sod- 
dington, near Edgbaston, where the Chairman pointed 
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out similar remains were found in 1817.—Mr. Turner 
described a curious class of biers remaining in some 
of the Norfolk churches, and Mr. Watling exhibited a 
large collection of transcripts of ancient glass, &c., 
from Norfolk and Suffolk.—The Rev. 8S, M. Mayhew 
read an elaborate paper on “ The Antiquities of the 
Isle of Man,” referring especially to the interlaced 
crosses, and the curious little churches known as 
** creels..—The proceedings were brought to a close 
by the portion of a paper on ‘The Results of the 
Recent Congress,” by the Chairman, but the conclu- 
sion had to be deferred from want of time. A large 
number of antiquities were exhibited. 

The second evening meeting of this Society was 
held Dec. 3, when the Chairman, Mr. Thomas Morgan, 
F.S.A., mentioned that he had received a communi- 
cation from Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A., one of their 
vice-presidents, to the effect that it was in contempla- 
tion to petition the Earl of Verulam ‘to allow some 
further explorations to be made upon the site of the 
well-known Amphitheatre of Verulamium (Verulam), 
which would no doubt be acceded to, and probably 
present important results to the antiquarian world.— 
Mr. Morgan then concluded his paper “ On the Pro- 
ceedings of the Recent Congress at Great Yarmouth,” 
particularly dwelling on the interest attaching to the 
closing three days, spent at Norwich, where the 
members and visitors had been instructed by Dr. Goul- 
burn, the Dean of Norwich, in the history and eluci- 
dation of the architecture of its beautiful cathedral, 
and subsequent examination of the fine old churches 
and medizeval buildings of the city, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Phipson, F.S.A., and others. In referring 
to the visit paid to Blickling Hall, at the invitation of 
its owner, the Marchioness of Lothian, he described 
its many interesting architectural and historic features, 
mentioning especially the noble library, in which there 
were some 10,000 volumes, many of them printed by 
Aldus, and two copies of Coverdale’s Bible, the 
Sedan New Testament, &c.—Mr.G. R. Wright, F.S.A., 
in remarking upon the Chairman’s résumé of the doings 
of the Association in Norfolk and Suffolk, called atten- 
tion to the disputed point as to whether Anne Bole 
had been born at Blickling Hall or at Hever Castle. 
He expressed his belief that from tradition, as well as 
from the researches of Spelman, who died in 1643, 
only some few years over 100 after Queen Anne’s 
execution, there could be little doubt but that the un- 
fortunate lady had first seen the light at Blickling 
Hall, the ancient seat of her family. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocleTy.—At the meeting of this Society, held 
Dec. 8th, after the transaction of the usual routine 
business, a paper was read by Mr. George H. Birch, 
tue honorary secretary, “On Ancient Paris,” from 
the Roman times down to the 15th century.—Mr. 
J. E. Price, F.S.A., exhibited and described some 
Roman and other antiquities recently discovered in 
London, in Barge Yard and Camomile Street.—From 
a report which is about to be circulated amongst the 
members it appears that this Society is increasing 
rapidly in the number of its members. 

St. PauL’s EcCCLESIOLOGICAL SOcIETY.—A con- 
versaztone of the members and friends of the above 
Society was held on Thursday evening, Nov. 13, at the 
Chapter-house, St. Paul’s Churchyard. It was the first 


gathering of the winter season and was numerously 
attended. There was a good display of ecclesias- 
tical art objects, which had been’lent for the occasion ; 
among them may be particularly mentioned several 
fine rubbings of brasses, both foreign and English, from 
Seville, Liibeck, Brunswick, and Cracow, also from 
churches in Sussex, Northampton, Cambridge, &c. ; 
and old engravings and water-colour drawings of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, some showing the appearance which 
the building would have if the proposed internal deco- 
rations were carried into effect. There were also 
numerous beautiful examples of ecclesiastical embroi- 
dery, in the form of altar-cloths, frontals, &c., worked 
by the Sisters of St. Maryaret’s, at East Grinstead ; 
photographs of churches, and examples of ancient 
ecclesiastical carvings ; and likewise a valuable collec- 
tion of seals and autographs, the latter including let- 
ters of Wesley and of Cardinals Manning and New- 
man. It may be added that this Society, which has 
been established scarcely nine months, now numbers 
nearly 250 members. 

ON Wednesday evening, Nov. 26, the Dean of St. 
Paul’s took the Chairat a meeting of the Society, when 
a considerable gathering of its members assembled at 
the Chapter-house. A paper on ‘‘Old St. Paul’s, 
and its Architectural and Historical Associations” 
was read by Mr. Edmund B., Ferrey, who traced the 
growth of successive structures dedicated to St. 
Paul from the time when the site was (according 
to tradition) covered by a temple of Diana, down 
to the erection of the first cathedral by Bishop 
Mellitus, and its reconstruction, after the Norman in- 
yasion, by Bishop Maurice. He drew a very vivid 
and interesting picture of the medizeval cathedral, 
when it was one of the twin glories of the Gothic 
architecture of the metropolis, with a spire taller than 
that of Salisbury, and a length in excess of the Cathedral 
of Ely, and perhaps even of the Abbey of St. Alban’s. 
He also explained the ground-plan of the old cathe- 
dral (much of which has lately been brought again to 
right in laying out the gardens round St. Paul’s) ; its 
cloister and chapter-house, its pulpit for sermons out 
of doors, known as Paul’s Cross, its separate campa- 
nile or bell tower, and the two churches of St. Gregory 
and St. Faith, which it had absorbed into itself. He 
showed that the latter church was built on the top of 
a crypt, which was used for Divine worship, and was 
subsequently absorbed into the choir of the cathedral. 
Mr. Ferrey also commented at some length on the 
tombs of Bishop Maurice and of John of Gaunt, both 
of which stood near the high altar, and on the Italian 
ornamentation of the nave by Inigo Jones shortly 
before the destruction of the fabric by the great fire. 
The lecture was illustrated throughout by a collection 
of old prints and architectural elevations, including 
several by Hollar, which were hung on the walls of 
the Chapter-house. A vote of thanks to the Lecturer 
and the Chairman brought the proceedings of the 
evening to a close.—The following pages have been 
promised for the present session :—‘‘ The Christian 
Altar Architecturally Considered,” by Major Alfred 
Heales, F.S.A., M.R.S.L.; ‘‘Christian Iconography,” 
by Mr. George Birch, honorary secretary of the 
London and Middlesex Archzological Society. 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—The annual meeting was 
held Nov. 13, when the Report of the past year was 
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read and approved. Seventeen ordinary members 
were admitted. An inaugural lecture was delivered 
by Dr. Zerffi ‘‘On the Science of History.” 

SocIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY.—Dec. 2, 
Samuel Birch, Esq., President, D.C.L., in the 
Chair. Two papers were read by the Rev. A. 
Liwy, on ‘The Samaritans in Talmudical Writ- 
ings,” and on ** An Account given by a Samaritan, 
in A.D. 1713, on the Ancient Copy of the Penta- 
teuch at Naples.” In concluding the latter section 
of his paper, Mr. Lowy suggested several impor- 
tant points, which deserve the attention of travellers, 
who may have oecasion to examine this ancient 
codex of the Five Books of Moses.—The next meet- 
ing will be held on Tuesday evening, January 6, 
when a paper will be read by Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen, on “The Monuments and Inscriptions 
on the Rocks on the Nahr-el-Kelb River, Syria.’ 

NuMIsMATIC SociETY,—Oct. 16, John Evans, Esq., 
F.R.S., President, in the Chair. A paper was read 
by Mr. Edward Thomas, in which he sought to 
give an explanation of the ancient symbol occurring 
on coins and elsewhere, and called by the Indians 
swastika (mystic-cross), With this emblem Mr. 
Thomas connected the triquetra of the coins of Lycia, 
that of Sicily, &c., and even the cross-like labyrin- 
thine pattern of the early coins of Cnossus in Crete-— 
A paper was also read by Dr. Aquila Smith on ‘‘ The 
Irish Silver Coins of Henry VII1.” 


PROVINCIAL. 


RoyaAL INSTITUTION, CORNWALL.—Nov. 24th. 
Reports of the Council, &c., were read and passed.— 
A paper on the ‘‘ Flints of Brixham Cave,” was read 
by Mr. N. Whitley ; also papers on ‘‘ Cornish 
Antiquities,” ‘‘ New Discoveries at St. Just,” by Mr. 
W. C. Borlase ; on **Monumental Brasses,” by the 
Rev. W. Jago; on ‘* Henry Bone, the Miniature 
Painter,” by Mr. S. P. Tregelles ; and on *‘ Ancient 
Stone Weights,’’ by Messrs. Barham and Whitley. — 
Dr. Benson, Bishop of Truro, was elected President 
for two years.—The Institution publishes annually 
two Journals,” chiefly on antiquarian subjects, 
edited by Mr. J. H. Collins, F.G.S., one of the 
Hon. Secretaries of the Institution. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
—At the annual meeting, held Dec. 8, the following 
papers were read: ‘On Chalices and Patens found 
in Tombs,” by Sir H. Dryden, Bart. ; ‘‘The Pedigree 
of the Fitzwilliams’s of Harrowden,” by Mr. S. 
Sharp ; and a Report of the Proceedings of the Sub- 
Committee appointed to watch the excavations on the 
site of Northampton Castle. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOcIETY.— At the 
general meeting, held Dec. 1, Professor Hughes, 
F.S.A., in the Chair, Professor Skeat made some 
observations on the effigy of a bishop lately dis- 
covered at Trinity Church, Cambridge, and which 
he identified with Bishop Jerome Roche-amour, a 
name derived from Rupes Amatoria, in Guienne.— 
Mr. J. W. Clark made a communication on the Church 
of St. John Raptist, Cambridge; a paper was read 
by Mr. C. W. King, on a “ Mummy’s ‘Treasures re- 
cently discovered in the Delta;” and Mi. W. W, 
Faulder read a paper descriptive of eight antique 


swords , which he exhibited. —Mr. Griffith exhibited a 
palzolithic flint implement, which prubably originally 
came from the Chesterton gravel-pits. 

OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL 
Society.—On Oct. 25 the members of this Society 
visited the various remains, both Roman and medieval, 
which exist in the neighbourhood of Sandford-on- 
Thames, including Littlemore Church, and the 
**Mynchery,” of which Mr. J. H. Parker gave an 
account ; the excavations recently made by Professor 
Rolleston on the site of some Roman pottery-works ; 
Sandford Church, the chief features of which were 
pointed out by the Rev. Dr. Whitmarsh; and the 
Preceptory of the Knights Templars, where Mr. 
Allin pointed out what was left of this establishment, 
which was removed to ‘Temple Cowley about the 
year 1274. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE AND GALLOWAY NATuRAL HIs- 
TORY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—At the meeting 
of this Society, held on Nov. 7, at Dumfries, Mr. 
Maxwell, of the A‘rkcudbrightshire Advertiser, in 
the Chair, the Secretary announced that he had re- 
ceived as a donation to the Society a splendid collec- 
tion of nearly 200 species Zoophytes, Echinodermata, 
Crustacea, and marine and fresh-water shells. They 
have been presented by Dr. Gilchrist. One or two 
other donations were also announced. 

GLASGOW RUSKIN SociETy.—The Glasgow Branch 
of the Ruskin Society held meetings on the 25th of 
November and the 8th of December. At the former 
meeting a paper was read by Mr. Hamilton Aiton, 
Hon. ‘lreasurer of the Suciety, on “ Land Ownership, 
its Evils, and the Remedies advocated by Mr. Ruskin ;” 
and the subject formed the topic of an animated 
discussion at both meetings. The Society meets on 
the evening of every other Monday, for the purpose 
of reading papers bearing on the teaching of Mr. 
Ruskin. 

MEATH ANTIQUARIAN Society.—This Society 
was established for the preservation of the ancient 
monuments of the county, and the study of their 
history. For the last few months the Committee has 
been assiduously labouring in the promotion of the 
former of those objects. A considerable sum has been 
expended on the extensive and picturesque ruins of 
St. John’s Priory, at Newtown, near ‘Trim. Nothing 
in the way of restoration has been attempted, how- 
ever; the Society wisely confines its efforts to the 
arresting or retarding of the progress of decay. At 
present the Society’s workmen are engaged in strength- 
ening the Sheep Gate, a part of the tortifications of 
ancient-[rim. A short time since the Society brought 
under the notice of the Earl of Essex the neglected 
state of the Yellow Steeple, a lofty and beautiful 
church-tower of the fifteenth century, standing on his 
lordship’s property at Trim. Ip reply, Lord Essex 
very generously authorised the”Society to have the 
necessary works carried out at his expense. The 
Society has also been fortunate enough to persuade 
the Board of Works to take charge of the ruined 
churches of Rathmore and Moymet, beautiful and 
most interesting structures, with the view of presery- 
ing them as national monuments, 
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A Retic oF OLD Lonpon.—Recently there has 
passed another relic of the London of the days of 
Elizabeth, the residence on the western side of Alders- 
gate, commonly known as ‘‘ Shakespeare’s house.” 
The local tradition goes that William Shakespeare 
lived in it when he was wag sve of the theatre in 
Golden Lane, towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. In Shakespeare’s time the house bore the 
sign of the ‘* Half Moon,” to which sundry inscriptions 
and hieroglyphics in the old wood-work referred. A 
writer in the City Press in 1866 describes the house as 
well able to ‘‘ vie with any other house in the City for 
its elaborate carvings in wood and primitive panelling, 
well worthy of the attention of those curious in such 
matters.” As a proof of its age he mentions that 
during some recent repairs there was found under the 
wood-mark a coin of the date of 1596. It is recorded 
in Ben Jonson’s Life that on one occasion the ‘‘rare” 
old poet, feeling an inward craving for “sack,” went 
to the *‘Half Moon” in Aldersgate Street, but, 
finding it closed, took himself off to the ‘‘Sun,” in 
Long Acre, where he immediately sat down and wrote 
the following epigram :— 


Since the ‘‘ Half Moon” is so unkind 
To make me go about, 

The ‘‘ Sun” my money now shall have, 
The “ Moon” shall go without. 


Half a century or more later, the aristocratic and 
literary wits of the ‘‘ Merry Monarch’s” Court were 
accustomed, we are told, to assemble at the ‘‘ Half 
Moon ” tavern, opposite to Lauderdale House, which, 
as is well known, stood on the east side of the street. 
‘* Shakespeare’s house,” however, with its heavy pro- 
jecting gables and quaint oriels and bow windows is 
now a thing of the past, and a large pile of modern 
buildings is about to be erected on its site.— Zimes. 

RELICS IN CHANCERY.—Among other miscella- 
neous effects standing to the credit of the Paymaster- 
General, the Bank of England is custodian of the 
following treasures :—A box containing small articles 
of jewellery; a box, marked ‘Securities for the 
testator’s personal estate ;” a box containing plate ; 
a paper marked ‘‘George Colman”—will ; a box, 
marked ‘‘ Waterloo Bridge Shares ;” a box, marked 
‘Indian and Foreign Investments ;” a box, marked 
“‘Documents of Title, Jewels, Trinkets, Watches, 
and Personal Ornaments ;” a box, marked ‘‘ Diamond 
Necklace, Coronet, and Earrings ;” a bag of clipped 
money, 20th Aug., 1726 ; a document marked **De- 
benture, 1799 ;” a box, marked ‘‘ Jewellery, Family 
Relics, and Silver Plate ;” and a box marked “ Pre- 
sentation Plate.” The Comptroller-General states 
that he has pointed out in successive Reports to Parlia- 
ment the imperfect audit which it is in his power to 
give to such accounts as these in consequence of the 
inadequacy of his staff, and that to his last Report he 
appended an extract from a letter to the Treasury on 
the subject, to which letter he has received no reply 
—Standard, 


‘ 


STONE AGE DIscoOVERIES.—Great sensation has 
been excited among savants in Russia by the discovery 
on the shores of Lake Ladoga of sundry remains of 
men and animals belonging to the stone age. The 
bones came to light last summer during the excava- 
tion of a new canal in connection with the Neva-Volga 
waterway system. On removing a layer of peat 
eighteen feet deep, and composed of vegetable soil 
covering a primeval forest, the navvies came across 
some skulls and bones. Fortunately the engineer in 
charge of the works happened to pass by at the time, 
and being a man of some slight scientific attainments, 
he saw the value of the discovery, and wrote to his 
friend Professor Innostransteff, of the St. Petersburg 
University, to come and inspect it. On the arrival of 
the savant he announced, with joy, that the remains 
belonged to the period of pre-historic man. Eight of the 
skulls were collected by him in excellent condition, 
one being provided with a lower jaw and a complete 
set of powerful teeth, another having, in good preser- 
vation, the osseous part of the nose. The value of the 
discovery may be estimated from the fact that up to 
the present moment, according to Professor Tagankoff, 
only forty human skulls of the stone age have been 
found in all Europe, and only one solitary one in 
Russia. This latter specimen was discovered in a 
spot quite remote from Lake Ladoga, being un- 
éarthed by Prince Uvaroff at the village of Volosova, 
on the bank of the River Oka. During the stay of 
the professor at the canal cutting, several further por- 
tions of skulls were found, and a number of scattered 
teeth and some human bones, besides sixty bone im- 
plements, including such interesting articles as ‘‘knives 
and needles.” Of the remains of wild animals the 
peomneer unearthed bones of the pre-historic elk, the 

os primigenius, the white bear, and the wolf. Of 
domestic animals only the bones of a small dog were 
discovered. All these remains, together with frag- 
ments of a pre-historic oak, and numerous specimens 
of fish, arrived at St. Petersburg a few days ago, and 
will shortly be examined by a congress of Russian 
savants.—Globe. 

THE MARRIAGE OF THE GIPsIES.—The chiefs of 
the Gipsy Congress, which has lately concluded its 
proceedings in Hungary ‘‘for the promotion of the 
Gipsy interest everywhere,” resolved that the plan 
and results of their deliberations should be kept 
secret ; but certain of the Hungarian journals profess 
to have obtained a glimpse of the mysteries and to 
describe the composition of the assemblage. The 
principal topic discussed was, it is understood, the 
marriage law of the Wandering Race, by which per- 
sons contract alliances of ‘‘the heart,” which are 
binding for only so long as the mutual affection con- 
tinues. The true Gipsies, it is well known, have 
recognised in this institution a sure forerunner of 
degradation to their tribes, but their determination in 
the matter has not been made public. The most con- 
spicuous interest ‘of this strange gathering, however, 
consists—if the Hungarian account be authentic—in 
the rapid, yet perfectly silent, summons to the people 
of the scattered race, which was obeyed, it is said, 
from nearly every partof Europe. These ‘‘ Pharaoh’s 
people,” as they are styled in Hungary, from. the 
tradition of their Egyptian origin, passed, it would 
appear, a sign among their fellows, through one 
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country after another, conveying an invitation to 
attend, on a particular day, at a certain village. 
Thither came, accordingly, their near neighbours, the 
tent-dwellers of Bohemia, nicknamed “the un- 
sociables ;” the Zingari, of Portugal ; the Gitanos, of 
Spain ; the Heidens, or ‘‘ heathens,” as they are 
called, of Holland; and the Gipsies of Sweden, 
misnamed ‘‘ Tartars,” because of a popular notion 
that they drifted to the shores of the Northern seas 
from the wildernesses of Tartary. Singularly enough, 
the ‘* Wallachians’”’ present did not arrive from the 
Valley of the Danube, but from Italy, where, on 
account of another legend, the appellation still clings 
tothem. But there, we are told, they were, with the 
German Zigeuner, or Wanderers, and the Turkish 
Tchingani ; and a wondrous human medley it must 
have been. The probability is, nevertheless, that 
very few of these remote representatives attended the 
‘“* Congress ;” but the episode demonstrates, at all 
events, that Gipsydom is not, as is sometimes 
asserted, utterly extinct, and that it is not to be 
confounded altogether with the ‘‘tramping” of the 
highways and the vagabondage of the village common. 
—Echo. 

RELICS OF A FORGOTTEN EXPEDITION.—Atten- 
tion has been directed to the fact of two of the can- 
non which were part of the armament of one of La 
Perouse’s ships having been found embedded in a 
coral reef on the coast of Vanikoro. We understand 
from a gentleman who saw them that in his opinion 
they might be easily recovered if the reef was shat- 
tered by a charge or two of dynamite. Such inte- 
resting relics, found again after nearly a century, 
would surely be an attraction during the Exhibition; 
and no doubt, if the matter were suggested to Com- 
modore Wilson, he would give instructions to the 
commanders of some of the vessels cruising among 
the South Sea Islands to take steps to recover them. 
— Sydney Morning Herald. 

THE FOLK-LORE OF NuTs.—‘‘ Mild October” not 
only ‘‘ brings the pheasant,” but also nuts and wal- 
nuts, and though the general public will insist on 
eating the latter during September, when they have 
not come to maturity, this is par excellence the nut 
month. Many are the traditions connected with nuts 
—at least with the common hazel-nut which abounds 
in our woods and hedge-rows. In old times it was 
held that the promise of an abundant nut-crop was 
also a promise of an abundant wheat-harvest, as we 
find from Virgil and other classical poets. This year 
a scarcity of nuts and corn will certainly go together. 
Surflet, in his ‘‘ Countrie Farme” (1660), says that 
‘this speech hath growen common amongst the 
people, that the yeere which yeeldeth plentle of nuts 
doth also yeeld many marriages ;” and even now the 
tradition holds in many parts of this country and of 
the Continent that a good nut year is indicative of a 
corresponding increase in the population. In Bohemia, 
to the present day, it is said that where hazel-nuts 
abound there will be more than the average number 
of children born outside the bonds of lawful wedlock. 
As far back also as the time of Virgil we read of the 
custom of scattering nuts at weddings, which some 
antiquaries have iriterpreted as symbolical of the 
bridegroom ‘‘ putting away childish things,” and bid- 
ding farewell to boyish sports and pleasures, of which 


the scrambling for nuts was a type. But it is far 
more likely that the custom was associated originally 
with the tradition that the nut was the emblem of fer- 
tility ; and we know that not very long ago it was a 
common practice to place a basket of nuts in the 
nuptial chamber. In Westphalia and other parts of 
Germany it is still the custom to mingle nuts with 
seed corn, in the belief that they make it prolific. 
Macaulay tells us that the scattering of nuts at wed- 
dings was practised until a comparatively recent 
period in the island of Minorca. In this country rice 
has long taken their place. The use of nuts for 
divination in love affairs is well known and widely 
disseminated ; and the Scotch still keep up very 
generally the old custom of Halloween, or ‘“ nut- 
crack night,” gathering from the manner in which 
nuts turn in the fire the results of their courtships. 
—Standard, 


Hntiquarian Wews. 
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THE next Congress of the Archzeological Institute 
will be held at Lincoln in July or August. 

Mr. BoGuE has just published a new and revised 
edition of Mr. T. T. Dyer’s ‘* Folk-lore.” 

The 1800th anniversary of the destruction of 
Pompeii was celebrated in that city in September last. 

Mr. F. WARNE will bring out early in the New 
Year a cheap and popular edition of ‘‘ Percy’s Reli- 
ques of Ancient Poetry.” 

Mr. W. De Gray Brrcn’s work on “ St. Guthlac 
and the Fen Country” may be expected to appear 
sometime before Easter. 

Two most distinguished antiquaries and archzolo- 
gists have died during 1879—M. Viollet le Duc and 
Mr. Edward Blore. 

Park's “ History of Hampstead,” a work long 
since out of print, is being reproduced by instal- 
ments in the columns of the Hampstead Express. It is 
to be brought down to the present time. 

MEssrs. VIRTUE & Co. will shortly publish the 
third volume of their reissue of Brayley’s “ History 
of Surrey ;’ and the fourth volume is in course of 
preparation. 

THE 268th anniversary of ‘‘ Founder’s Day” was 
kept in Thomas Sutton’s old hall at the Charterhouse, 
on Friday, the 12th of December. ‘‘ Founder’s Day” 
was celebrated at Eton as usual on Saturday, the 6th 
of December. 

Among the New Year’s gifts published at Paris is 
one entitled ‘* L’Art’Ancien 4 !’Exposition Universelle 
de 1878,” giving a full description of the ancient 
sculptures, bronzes, medals, il!wminated MS., &c., 
which were collected in that summer at the Tro- 
cadero and Champ de Mars. 

Mr. GEORGE GILBERT Scott, F.S.A., is busy in 
preparing for the press a series of lectures on English 
Church Architecture, from the earliest ages to the 
sixteenth century—a subject on which he has an 
hereditary right to discourse. 

One. of ‘* Jack Sheppard’s” haunts, the ‘* Old 
White Lion” in Wych Street, Strand, the nters’ 
shop adjoining, in which that young burglar was 
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apprenticed, and some old rooms in the rear, with 
carved and painted panels, are about to be pulled down 
in the course of the next few weeks. 

AT the suggestion of the President of the Philolo- 
gical Society, some members of that body, and of the 
Early-English Text Society, have resolved to pro- 
cure the reproduction by photo-lithography of the 
Epinal MS. of the seventh century, supposed to be 
the oldest document in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. Mr. 
H. Sweet will superintend the work, and write an 
introduction to it. The issue will be limited. 

PERSHORE ABBEY CHURCH.—Messts. Gillet and 
Bland, of Croydon, havelately completed the erection of 
a set of carillons in Pershore Abbey Church. A fresh 
tune is ~—— every day for 14 days on 8 bells, the 
tenor weighing about 26 cwt., each tune is played twice 
over, five times during 24 hours, at 9, 12, 3, 6, and 9, 
o’clock. The total cost of the machinery was about 
320/. Messrs. Gillett and Bland’s machinery has 
been brought to a high degree of perfection, and the 
carillons placed by them in Worcester Cathedral and 
in Abbot Lichfield’s Tower at Evesham, have brought 
reputation to the firm, which will not suffer by this 
their latest work in Worcestershire. 

SALE OF AN ELIZABETHAN Hovuse.—Recently 
Milland House, near Liphook, Hants, a charming old 
residential seat, has lately passed under the hammer 
for 7300/7. The mansion was built in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and is one of the oldest and most pictur- 
esque places in the county. It stands in a timbered 
park of some 25 acres, about two miles from Liphook, 
the whole being built and fitted throughout in the 
Elizabethan style. A special feature of the place is a 
spring of purest water, which supplies by natural 
gravitation a set of fountains, and then forms a lake 
below, away from the house. 

DISCOVERY OF ANTIQUITIES AT TOOTING.— 
While some workmen were lately making excavations 
near Tooting, for the foundation of some new build- 
ings, at a depth of 20 feet one of them struck his 
spade against something brittle. On an examination 
being made, some antique Roman and Etruscan ware 
was unearthed, and the following articles found :—A 
quantity of glass, with etching in gold, representing 
two figures of the early Christian age ; some speci- 
mens of glass vases, of great iridescence ; a Roman 
glass bowl, broken in fifteen pieces, in white, yellow, 
blue, ruby, and other colours; a vase of antique 
Roman manufacture, in four pieces ; a lance, battle- 
axe, and dagger ; also some bronze weapons in frag- 
ments, and a silver cup, the whole of these being 
fused together apparently by fire. Alongside these 
treasures was found an immense square copper box, the 
lid lying next the articles named, and. the other por- 
tion broken in halves, the treasures having evidently 
been once enclosed in it. 

DISCOVERY OF A REMARKABLE CAVE.—At 
Guisseny, Finisterre, a cave fifteen metres long by four 
wide has been discovered under a heap of rocks. 
One entrance faces the sea at a height of four metres, 
and the other the land, so that it must have been well 
adapted for watch and defence. Below a layer of 
ashes were found stones laid together, human bones, 
remains of funeral urns, evidently Celtic, a consider- 
able quantity of animal bones, some of them apparently 
of extinct species, and a stone hammer and polished 
porphyry hatchet. 


ANTIQUITIES FROM ‘THE BANKS OF THE 
EvupHRATES.—An interesting piece of sculpture from 
Jerablous, on the banks of the Euphrates, has been 
just recently deposited in the Assyrian Gallery of the 
British Museum. The slab measures about 14 in. thick, 
4ft. high, and 2 ft. 2in. wide. Down the middle of 
the face is a full-length figure of a man in profile to 
the right, in high relief, with long curled beard, 
wearing a tightly-fitting garment with short sleeves, 
bordered neck, and fluted folds over the breast ; over 
this a loose robe passes over the right shoulder and 
under the left arm. The feet of the figure are en- 
cased in shoes with narrow turned-up toes, of very 
Eastern form. The left arm of the man is extended, 
and holds out a short staff with a long groove, and 
faint indications of several cross grooves or bars, 
There are eight lines of hieroglyphic inscription in the 
so-called Hamathite language, several of the charac- 
ters here not being found on the block referred to 
above. 


DISCOVERY OF A BRITISH GRAVE.—Some work- 
men employed in excavating sand on the premises of 
Dalarnar Distillery, Campbeltown, came lately upon 
a large half-dressed stone lying about three feet 
beneath the surface of the ground. On removing the 
stone it was found to be one of six encasing two urns, 
The urns were of a primitive type, and of coarse 
workmanship. On touching one of them it fell to 
pieces. Either owing to permeation by water or 
other causes, the texture was broken up, and the 
material was converted into earth. The contents of 
both urns consisted of a quantity of human bones in 
small pieces, all charred, but without any ashes. 
What seemed a quantity of decayed wood was round 
the outside of the urns. Some of the archzologists 
think that the ground in which the remains were 
found was anciently the sea-beach. The distillery is 
situated in the district which at one time was the 
site of the capital of the Dalreod Scots. 


Dr. Lainc’s BooK SALE.—The sale ofa part of the 
late Dr. Laing’s library has just been concluded by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. The first (Kil- 
marnock) edition of Robert Burns’s Poems fetched go/. 
Among the other most interesting lots were the dedica- 
tioncopy of ‘‘ Sir J. Dalrymple’s Institutions of the Law 
of Scotland,” handsomely bound, and stamped with the 
arms of Charles II., 2957. Berge’s ‘* Confessire della 
Fide Christiana,” formerly in the possession of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, 149/. Milton’s *‘ Paradise Lost,” first 
edition, 12/, 5s. ; ‘* Paradise Regained,” first edition, 
5/. 2s. 6d.; Foxe’s ‘* Book of Martyrs,” first edition, 
imperfect, 50/. The result of the eleven days’ sale 
was about 14,000/. 


AT a meeting of German Philologists and School- 
masters held in Treves, in October, it was announced 
that among the manuscripts in the Municipal Library 
of that city a fragment of an old French poem had 
been discovered. It had been prepared for the 

ress and annotated by Herr Kiuffer, teacher in the 

eal-schule. This interesting fragment consists of 
seventy-eight verses. The editor, who describes it 
as part of a poem on St. Nonna and her son, St. 
Devy, attributes the work to Richard I., or Coeur 
de Leon, of England. 


LAMBETH PALACE LIBRARY,—The publications of 
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the Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
will henceforth, by the courtesy of the Committee of 
Council on Education, be regularly presented to the 
Lambeth Palace Library. The State Papers and 
historical series of the Rolls publications have been 
given to it from the commencement. 


DISCOVERY OF CoINS.—As a farmer was digging 
near a hedge at Mantua a short time since, he found 
an earthern pot containing a large number of gold 
pieces belonging to the sixteenth century, and includ- 
ing some half and quarter doubloons of Spain and 
Genoa, and some florins of Cosmo III. and Ferdi- 
nand de Medicis, Grand Dukes of Tuscany. 


New COLLEGE, OxFoRD.—On Tuesday, October 
14th, the five hundredth anniversary of the Foundation 
of New College, Oxford, by William of Wykeham, 
was celebrated in grand style on the reopening of the 
chapel, which has been thoroughly renovated at an 
expense of from twenty to thirty thousand pounds, 
from the plans of Mr. George Gilbert Scott. A 
numerous and distinguished company were entertained 
on the occasion. 


THE following works of an archeological character 
areannounced in the 7imzes column of ‘‘New Books and 
New Editions.” ‘The History of Antiquity,” trans- 
lated from the German of Professor Max-Dunker, by G. 
S. Abbott, Vol. III. (Bentley). “Oxford :” chapters by 
A. Lang, 4to, illustrated with etchings (Seeley). ‘‘The 
Boys’ Froissart,” illustrated. ‘‘ Illustrated Biogra- 
phies of Great Artists :” Hogarth and Rubens. ‘‘ The 
Witty and Humorous Side of the English Poets from 
Chaucer,” by A. H. Elliot (S. Low). ‘*‘ Episodes of 
Personal Adventures, Discovery, History, in all Ages” 
(Blackie). ‘‘ The Diary of John Evelyn,” edited from 
the original MSS. by W. Bray, F.S.A., anda ‘‘ New 
Life of Evelyn,” by H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., 4 vols. 
(Bickersand Son). ‘‘ History of Afghanistan,” by Col. 
Malleson (Allen). ‘* The Masters of Genre Painting,” 
by F. Wedmore. ‘‘ The Administration of John De 
Witt,” Vol. I. by J. Geddes. ‘* Germany, Past and 
Present,” by S. Baring-Gould, ‘Old Celtic Romances,” 
translated from the Gaelic by P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 
“ Popular Romances of the Middle Ages,” by the Rev. 
Sir G. W. Cox, Bt. (C. K. Pauland Co,) ‘* Venice,” 
by Yriarte (G. Bell). 


From the Perseveranza of Milan we learn that the 
Commission for the preservation of medizval and 
other monuments, and fine arts in that province, has 
lately obtained from the Italian Government a sub- 
sidy of 1183 lire for completing the restorations ot 
the famous old Abbey of La Certosa di Garegnano: 
Besides this, the following works are also engaging 
the attention of the Commission :—1. The raising of 
suitable masonry around the external semicircle of 
the Arco del Sempione. As the Home Office has 
demurred to this expense, it is understood that the 
Commission will apply to the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 2, The ancient Oratorio di Cassina 
O’Lona, containing many wall-paintings by artists of 
gteat eminence ; for the preservation of these Signori 
Mongeri, Colla, and Caffi have been specially 
appointed. 3. The church of San Francesso, at 
Lodi, a fine monument of art of the first half of the 








sixteenth century. Here the object is to bring 
certain recent additions to the building into harmony 
with the old design. 4. The ancient little church of 
Saint Eusebio, near Cinisello, and the Abbey of 
Cerroto, in the district of Lodi, a building of very 
singular construction, of the thirteenth century, which 
cannot fail to have a special interest for antiquarists. 
5. Last, though not least, the attention of the Com- 
mission is occupied with a most interesting tomb of 
the first part of the Iron Period, just discovered near 
Montanaso (Lodi), as well as with some objects found 
in four different places, and which are very probably 
of Roman origin. The Commission concluded its last 
sitting with a vote of thanks to that of the City of 
Naples for having presented to it a copy of splendid 
drawings of the frescoes of the Covent of Our Lady 
at Naples, Donna Regina. 


JAMIEsON’s ScoTrisH DIcTIONARY.—We are glad 
to hear that this rather formidable undertaking of Mr. 
Gardner, of Paisley, has met with a very favourable 
reception. The whole impression, and it is not 
stereotyped, will soon be disposed of, and as it is not 
likely that the book will ever be reprinted, those who 
wish to possess the work should secure copies with- 
out delay. 


Mr. CorNEtIUS WALFORD, F.S.S., has reprinted 
for private circulation his able and exhaustive paper 
on ‘**Guilds” from his ‘‘ Insurance Cyclopzedia.” 


ALLAN Ramsay’s ‘‘Gentle Shepherd” is about 
to be republished in a sumptuous form by Messrs. 
Johnston, of Edinburgh. A new prologue is to be 
included in its pages, and a fac-simile of the original 
MS. will be given. 


MARDEN Hovsg, near Godstone, Surrey, the pro- 
perty of Sir William Clayton, Bart., was burnt to the 
ground on the 9th November. The mansion was of 
historic interest, for Evelyn wrote his “Diary” there ; 
the Second Napoleon lived there whilst in exile ; and 
Macaulay resided there for some time. 


THE ancient archives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, preserved in the Kremlin, at Moscow, are 
being examined by a Special Commission from St. 
Petersburg. The State documents in a bound con- 
dition exceed 25,000 volumes. The letters of Peter 
the Great are to be published next year. They 
number nearly 9000, and will fill fifteen volumes. M. 
Grote, the academician, is engaged in collecting the 
scattered MS. writings of Pletner. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SURVEY OF 


._THE COUNTY OF RENFREW.—This work, which is 


under the general supervision of Mr. R. W. Cochran- 
Patrick, B.A., LL.B., F.S.A., author of the ‘* Coinage 
of Scotland,” &c., is making progress. The first part 
will contain about 40 plates, besides maps, and smaller 
illustrations. The Earl of Glasgow, Lord Clerk Regis- 
ter of Scotland, has the supervision of the historical 
department, which promises to contain matter of 
much interest. Several important documents relating 
to the Sempill family have been discovered in Shrop- 
shire, while the treasures of the several Register 
Houses have been ransacked for matter relating to the 
county. Mr. Gardner, of Paisley, is the publisher. 
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EARLY AND UNKNOWN MENTION 
‘* HAMLET.” 


Two or three years ago several boxes of old papers 
belonging to the Trevelyan family passed through my 
hands, that I might make a selection of some of them 
for the Camden Society : among these was a paper 
containing a MS. list of books, and that list was 
dated 1595, in a hand-writing of the times. One of 
these books was expressly called 

‘“*HAMLET’S HisTORIE, 


exactly as Shakespeare spelt the name, and not Hamz- 
dlet, as it was often written’and printed at that date, and 
as it stands on the title-page of the prose ‘‘ Historie of 
Hamlet,” printed by Richard Braddock for Thomas 
Pavier in 1608, which was clearly a reprint of an 
earlier impression. Hence we. might infer, possibly, 
that the entry in the Trevelyan list related to the play, 
and not to the prose narrative of the story which went 
through several impressions, although only a single 
copy of it, and that dated 1608, has come down to us. 
However, we know that at that period plays were often 
called ‘‘histories” on the title-pages, so that we can- 
not by any means be sure that the ‘‘ Hamlet Historie” 
of the Trevelyan list refers to Shakspeare’s drama, 
and not to the prose narratives of which only one ex- 
emplar is known to be in existence. I may add here, 
what I do not recollect to have seen quoted, the follow- 
ing passage from Sir Thomas Smith’s “‘ Voyage and 
Entertainment in Russia,” 1605, which mentions 
‘¢ Hamlet” by its proper name, and also speaks, in the 
same sentence, of ‘‘a stage action :” I use the very 
words and spelling of the original tract, sign K, for the 
tract is not paged :— 

‘*His father’s Empire and Government was but as 
the Poeticall Furie in a ‘ Stage-action,’ compleat, yet 
with horrid and wofull tragedies: a first, but no 
second to any Hamlet; and now Revenge, just 
Revenge, was coming with his sworde drawn against 
him, his royall Mother and dearest Sister, to fill up 
those Murdering Sceanes.” 

Ido not recollect to have seen the above anywhere 
mentioned. I certainly have not quoted it myself in 
any of my editions of Shakspeare, and I believe it is 
new. It is very possible that there existed, in the time 
of our Great Poet, another play upon the story of 
‘‘ Hamlet.” Shakspeare’s Tragedy, I need hardly say, 
was first printed in 1603, but there may have been, and 
perhaps was, an older drama on the same incidents ; 
there may even have been an earlier, but now lost, 
impression of Shakspeare’s\‘‘ Hamlet.”’ Only a single 
copy of the impression ot 1603 is known. 

J. PAYNE COLLIER. 


OF 


Maidenhead, Dec. 1879. 
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ROYAL GOVERNORS OF NEW YORK. 


OF the twenty-six Royal Governors of New York, 
only three—namely, Burnet, Cobden, and Monkton— 
have been engraved ; and no portraits of the remaining 
twenty-three exist in America, There can be little 
doubt, however, that paintings of some, if not all, of 
them are at this day in the possession of their descen- 
dants in England. The post was one of honour and 
emolument, and was generally conferred upon those 
who were either of noble descent themselves or con- 
nected with the nobility by marriage. If any of 
your readers know of the existence and whereabouts of 
one or more of such portraits they would earn the 
lasting gratitude of all students of American history, 
by communicating the fact to the Editor of THE Anri- 
QUARY, who will, I am sure, publish the same for the 
benefit of his American readers. The attention recently 
lirected in England to the preservation of historical 
portraits leads me to hope that this query will meet the 
eye of some one both able and willing to answer it. I 
subjoina list of the Governors, with such brief remarks 
as may serve to identify them or to point out the 
probable custodian of the portrait. Further details may 
be found in the notes scattered through the quarto 
volumes of Dr. Callaghan’s ‘* Colonial History of 
New York.” 


1664. Col. Richard Nicolls. 

1668. Col. Francis Lovelace, second son of Sir 
Richard Lovelace, afterwards Baron Lovelace, of 
Hurley. 

1674. Major Sir Edmund Andros, Soigmour of Saus- 
marez, afterwards Gentleman of the King’s Privy 
Chamber. 

1683. Col. Thomas Dongan. 

1688, Sir Francis Nicholson. 

1690. Col. Henry Houghton. 

1692. Benjamin Fletcher. 

1695. Richard, first Earl of Bellamont, and second 
Baron of Coloony, in the county of Sligo. 

1701. John Nanfan. 

1702. Edward Hyde, Lord Cornbury, eldest son of 
the Earl of Clarendon. 

1708. mag, fourth Lord Lovelace, and Baron of 
Hurley. 

1709. Major Richard Ingoldsby. 

1710. Robert Hunter. His wife was a daughter of 
Sir Thomas Orby, Bart., of Burton Pedwardine, 
Lincolnshire, and relict of Lord John Hay, second 
son of the Marquis of Tweeddale. 

1720. William Burnet, son of the historian. 

1728. John Montgomerie. He had been Groom of 
the Bed-chamber to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George II. 

1731. Col. William Cosby, formerly Governor of 
Minorca. His wife was a daughter of Lord Halifax. 

1736. George Clark. He married Anne Hyde, 4 
relative of Lord Chancellor Clarendon. He died 
on his estate in Cheshire in 1759. 

1743. Admiral George Clinton, a younger son of the 
Earl of Lincoln. 

1753. Sir Danvers Osborn, Bart., of Chicksands, Bed- 
fordshire. He married Lady Anne Montagu, 
daughter of the Earl of Halifax. 

1753. James De Lancey. 

1754. Sir Charles Hardy. 
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1760. Cadwallader Colden. 

1761. Gen. Robert Monkton. 

1765. Sir Henry Moore, formerly Governor of 
Jamaica. 

1770. John Murray, fourth Earl of Dunmore. He 
married Charlotte Stewart, daughter of the Earl of 
Galloway. His daughter Augusta married the 
Duke of Sussex, sixth son of George III. 

1771. William Tryon. His wife, Mrs. Wake, was a 
relative of the Earl of Hillsborough, Secretary for 
the Colonies. 

S. W. P. 


New York. 


Age 


SWINBURNE—SWINE’S BROOK. 


I should be glad to know how many places of this 
name are to be found in England, where they are 
situated, and whether there is any brook near each or 
any of them, and any tradition about ‘‘ swine” being 
driven over the “brook” or washed in it. As the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘‘swin” means a swine or pig, and 
‘‘burne” a bourn, stream, brook, river, fountain, 
well (Bosworth), the meaning of the name Swinburne 
seems clear. I know only of Swinburne in the parish 
of Chollerton, near Hexham, in Northumberland, 

F, J. FURNIVALL. 

3, St. George’s Square, N. W. 


[Apparently there is in England no other parish or 
hamlet called Swinburne except that mentioned by 
our correspondent, of which the author of ‘* Beauties 
of England and Wales” observes that ‘‘this place, 
with Gunnerton, was held by Peter de Gunwarton, of 
the barony of Baliol, by two knights’ fees, in the 
reign of Edward I. In 1326 it belonged to John de 
Swinburne, who gave it, or received from it, his name ; 
from him it passed to John de Widdrington by 
marriage. Afterwards it came to the Riddells, whose 
family still possess the manorial rights of Swinburne.” 
Mr. Furnivall may be glad of the following list of 
other parishes in England which apparently have a 
similar porcine derivation :—Swineshead, in Lincoln- 
shire ; Swinford, in Leicestershire, Staffordshire, and 
Worcestershire ; Swinbrook, in Oxfordshire ; Swin- 
dale, in Westmoreland ; Swinderby, in Lincolnshire ; 
Swindon, in Gloucester, Wilts, and Staffordshire ; 


Swine, in Yorkshire ; Swineshead (or Swynshed), in- 


Huntingdonshire ; Swinfleet, in Yorkshire ; Swinhope, 
in Lincolnshire ; Swinnerton, in Staffordshire ; Swin- 
stead, in Lincolnshire ; Swinton, in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire; and Swyncomb, in Oxfordshire.—Ep. A.] 


SR 


CHAUCER’S ENVOY TO BUKTON. 


The one MS. of this late poem, Fairfax, 16, Bod- 
leian Library, and the first printer of the poem, 
“Julian Notary” (1499-1501), rightly named Bukion 
in the first line of it. But William Thynne, in his 
editions of 1532 and 1542, prints *‘ &c.” for Bukton. 

““My mayster, &c., when of Christ our kynge.” 
All the reprinters (or editors) of the poem in the suc- 
cessive editions of Chaucer’s Works give this ** &c.” 





up to Moxon’s double column edition of 1843, which, 
following Tyrwhitt’s note of 1778, restored ‘‘ Bukton,”’ 
and turned out *‘ &c.”¢Can any one tell me who edited 
this book for Moxon? Mr. Arthur H. Moxon does 
not know. Singer’s edition of 1822, and the Aldine 
of 1845, quietly leave out this poem of Bukton alto- 
gether. 


F, J. FURNIVALL. 
3, St. George’s Square, N. W. 


KFEELO. 


CURIOUS PLAGIARISM FROM HAMLET. 


I forward to you for insertion in your columns 
a curious plagiarism from ‘* Hamlet,” of too late a 
period to be noticed in my book, but well worth pre- 
serving. 
Yours, 
J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPs. 
Hollingbury Copse, Brighton. 


Th’ Example of his conversation 

With such an high, illustrious vigour shone, 
The blackest Fangs of base Detraction 

Had nothing to traduce or fasten on. 

His very Lookes did fairely edifie, 

Not mask’d with forms of false Hypocrisie ; 

A gracefull Aspect, a brow smooth’d with Love, 
The Curls of VENUS with the front of JovE ; 
An Eye like Mars, to threaten & command, 
More than the Burnish’d Scepter in his Hand ; 
A Standing like the Herald ieacuaen; 

A Gesture humbly proud & lowly high ; 

A Mountaine rooted deepe, that kiss’d the Skie, 
A Combination and Formalitie 

OF reall Features twisted in a Strin 

Of rich Ingredients, fit to make a King. 

The above is from Poems by H’. TuBBE, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, 1648-1656. MS. Harl. 
4126, leaf 50, back. From Eleg. VI. on ‘‘The 
Roiall Martyr,” Charles I. 


FAC-SIMILES OF ANCIENT COINS. 


In the Zimes of Nov. the 26th it is stated in a 
leading article that ‘‘ Birmingham will undertake to 
reproduce the fac-simile of every coin with all the 
notes of antiquity upon it.” 

This statement requires qualification, the Birming- 
ham forgeries being peculiarly clumsy. Astomodern 
falsifications of coins and medals in general, I would 
state that there are criteria in the case of forgeries 
struck from dies and cast from moulds which very 
rarely fail. The keepers of national coin cabinets, 
the principal coin dealers, and the most experienced 
amateurs are so rarely deceived that the proportion of 
false coins acquired by them unwittingly is practically 
so small as to afford no appreciable proportion in the 
number or value of their purchases. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
REGINALD STUART POOLE. 
- British Museum. 
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The Antiquarp Wrcbange. 


—— 


In response to the wishes of many of our Subscrisers, 
this department is opened for their use, in order that 
readers of THE ANTIQUARY may have a channel of 
communication with one another, for the exchange and 
purchase of examples of the different subjects in which 
they are interested, 

DIRECTIONS. 

1. Send the advertisement of the article for sale or 
exchange, addressed to THE EXCHANGE DEPART- 
MENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, written on one side of the paper only, and 
cach article distinct from the other. 

2. Enclose 1d. stamp for each three words or part 
of three words. 

3. The name and address of each advertiser must be 
sent for the Manager’s use, but tf not to be published, a 
number will be attached, and all replies to the same 
would be enclosed in a blank envelope, with number 


thus, ¥43| together with a loose 1d. postage 


stamp to defray postage to the advertiser. 

4. For the convenience of advertisers the Manager 
will hold the purchase money in deposit, and inform 
both parties of its receipt, and for sums under £2 will 
deduct 6A., to pay postages, etc., and for sums over 
that amount, 1s. The deposit money will be sent to the 
seller, when the Manager has been informed that the 
article has been purchased. If the article is returned 
tothe sender, the deposit will be remitted to the depositor. 

5. Zhe carriage of all goods by post to be prepaid by 
the sender; goods by rail or carrier by the purchaser. 

6. NotE.—AUl/ advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LonpDon, 


—~=>—— 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
A pair of Brass Alms Dishes, about 15 inches in 
diameter (2). 
Beagyen <n Cordis,4to, Frankfort, \ 
1628. 


Royers.—History of Prices. 
Le Duc.—Military Architecture. 
Rock.—Church of our Fathers. (1) 
Timbs.—Nocks and Corners. (ee 
Lodge.—Illustrations of British History. 
Wills.—Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Northcote.—Celebrated Sanctuaries. 
Antiquarian Repository. i 
Rochester’s Poems, 1678.—J. Briggs, Bradbourne 
Vale, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
WANTED.—Numbers 5 and 6 of Ruskin’s ‘‘Ariadne 
Florentina” (5). 





For SALE. 

A large collection of franks and other autographs 
for sale or exchange ; address Major Bailie, Ring- 
dufferin, Killyleagh, Ireland. 

The Guardian, from commencement in 1846, down 
to 1874, wanting 1855. J//ustrated News, in numbers, 
about 1865-1875, not quite complete. Also (for ex- 





change) sundry Tauchnitz volumes by Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Bulwer, Tennyson, Carlyle, &c.—W. Dampier, 
47, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

Picture of the Virgin and Child, by H . Van Balen 
(36 x 42), in gilt frame 6 inches wide and 5 deep. 
Also Tom Paine’s Political and Miscellaneous Works, 
2 vols. 8vo, 1737-1809, and Theological Works, 1 
vol. 8vo, 1818, edited by R. Carlile. Three vols, 
bound in red morocco, handsomely tooled, gilt edges. 
The Theological volume interleaved. Editor’s own 
copy, with autograph, R. Carlile, Oct. 19, 1819, 
Address, W. Booth Scott, Esq., 16, Church Row, 
Hampstead, N. W. 


SE 
Books Received. 


ee 


Burke’s Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty, 
Vol. I. Hodges, King William-street, W.C. 

Plancheé’s History and Cyclopzedia of Costume, 2 vols. 
illustrated. Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 

Pietas Mariana Britannica. By Edmund Waterton, 
F.S. A., St. Joseph’s Catholic Library, South-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 

Poets Laureate of England. By Walter Hamilton, 
Elliot Stock, Paternoster-row. 

Charterhouse, Past and Present. By Rev. W., Haig 
Brown, LL.D. Stedman, Godalming. 

Romance of the London Directory. By the Rev. C. 
W. Bardsley. ‘‘Hand and Heart” Office, Pater- 
noster-buildings, 

British Goblins, Welsh Folk-lore, Mythology, 
Legends and Traditions. By W. Sikes. Sampson 
Low & Co. 

Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. Gardner, Paisley. 

Archeological and Historical Survey of the County 
of Renfrew. By R. W. Cochran-Patrick, LL.B. 
Gardner, Paisley. 

The Genealogist, Vol.II. Golding & Lawrence, Gt. 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 

Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. I. By J. S. 
Stallybrass. Sonnenschein & Allen, Paternoster- 


uare, 
The Diocese of Killaloe from the Reformation to the 
Eighteenth Century. By the Rev. Canon Dwyer. 
Hodges & Co., Dublin. 
Archeology of Eastern Dartmoor. By G. W. 
Ormerod. Eland, High-street, Exeter. 
Archeological Adelensis. By H. T. Simpson, M.A. 
Allen & Co., Waterloo-place. 
Folk Lore ; or Superstitious Beliefs in the West of 
Scotland. By James Napier. Gardner, Paisley. 
One Generation of a Norfolk House. By the Kev. 
A. Jessopp, D.D. Burns & Oates, London. 

The Brocks and Rude Stone Monuments of the 
Orkney Islands. By James Fergusson, D.C.L. 

PP sess ie si ag “pane agg 
istory of the dir Family. By Sir John Wynne, 
Bart, Woodall & Venables, Poe ~ 

Faithorne & Newcourt’s Exact Delineation of Lon- 
don and Westminster. Stanford. 

Racque & Parr’s Exact Survey of London and 
Westminster, 1741-5. Stanford. 

Haunted London. By Walter Thornbury. Second 
edition. Chatto & Windus, 1880. 





